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THE SCRIBAL TRADITION OF THE 
LAMBETH HOMILIES 


By CELIA SISAM 


MS. Lambeth 487 contains an early Middle English collection of sermons. 
They are of no great literary value, and they are baffling to the philologist. 
But they are an important source of English at the transition period c. 1200, 
when texts are scarce, and they provide the earliest examples of many 
words in O.E.D. They are interesting too as a specimen of the sermons a 
parish priest gave to his congregation’ at the end of the twelfth century, 
when pre-Conquest materials were still in use side by side with early 


Middle English compositions. A study of the scribe is instructive: it 
throws light on the dating of the sermons, on the meaning of the text, and 
on its dialectal complexities. 

The manuscript consists of the seventeen sermons known as the Lambeth 
Homilies, followed by an unfinished version of the Poema Morale. The 
provenance of the manuscript is unknown. It was written c. 1200,” and it 
is in one hand up to the middle of f. 65*, where the Poema Morale breaks 
off. On f. 65° begins a version of On Ureisun of Oure Louerde in a later 
hand; this is unfinished, and was evidently inserted to fill the space at the 
end of the manuscript which the Poema Morale would have filled had it 
been completed. I am concerned only with the seventeen homilies and the 
Poema Morale, all copied by the one scribe, whom I shall call the Lambeth 
scribe. 

It has long been recognized that the Lambeth Homilies are a composite 
collection. Richard Morris, in his edition,? pointed out that two of the 


' The Lambeth sermons were certainly intended for laymen, not for a religious society. 
This is evident from the occasions of the sermons and the elementary character of their 


| teaching. Note, too, the references to ure biscope III. 37/6; to an injury by a neighbour 


Il. 17/4 ff.; to going too seldom to church XV. 149/19; &c. 

2 The late J. P. Gilson, Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum, dated it tenta- 
tively 1185-1225, in a note at the beginning of the manuscript. 

3 Old English Homilies, First Series (E.E.T.S., 1867-8). 

4690.6 8 
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sermons, IX and X, were derived from Aelfric; and that a third, XI, 
included an extract from Aelfric'—a quaint comparison of the devil with 
a fish that swallows the angler’s bait. He supposed that the whole collec- 
tion was compiled from documents of the late eleventh century, and that 
the first six sermons were the work of one man. Morris’s view has been 
accepted by some later writers. But his arguments are not good: Sermon 
VI, a rhyming and non-alliterative poem on the Pater Noster, cannot be an 
eleventh-century composition. And the use of the rare phrase wite crist ‘may 
Christ know it’> is not, as he suggests, evidence for the common authorship 
of the first six sermons, since it is confined to Sermon III: rather it indicates 
that the sermon is by a different author, or that it has been revised for 
delivery by a preacher who favoured this distinctive phrase. 

Philologists have tried to analyse the language of the Lambeth Homilies, 
with varying results. Professor Wyld‘ localized them near Brentford in 
Middlesex. Mr. R. M. Wilsons preferred to place them in the West Mid- 
lands. All, except Stadimann,° have supposed that they presented a uni- 
form and localizable dialect, without discussing how that could be. As they 
are a composite collection, it might be supposed either (i) that the dialects 
of the various authors, and of any scribes who did not copy exactly, were 
the same; this may be ruled out by the spoilt rhymes in the Pater Noster 
(e.g. penne: wunne). Or (ii) that, though the original dialects of the com- 
ponents differed from one another, the Lambeth Homilies acquired a 
uniform dialect in the course of transcription: the Lambeth scribe might 
have imposed his own dialect and spelling on the texts he copied; or the 
texts were already collected and made uniform by previous scribes whose 
work he reproduced. I hope to show that both alternatives are to be rejected. 

Sermons I-V and IX-XIII, which I shall call Group A, show certain 


? Sermon IX is from Aelfric’s In Die Sancto Pentecosten, ed. B. Thorpe, The Homilies of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church (Aelfric Society, 2 vols., London, 1844-6), i. 310-28; Sermon X 
is from Aelfric’s De Octo Uitiis et de Duodecim Abusiuis, printed by Morris, App. II, 
pp. 296-304; the passage XI. 121/32 and pah . . . 123/24 ntht is from Aelfric’s In Dominica 
Palmarum, Thorpe i. 214/35 peah-hwadere . . . 216/33 nihtum, printed by Morris, p. 317. 

2 e.g. A. Stadlmann, Die Sprache der mittelenglischen Predigtsammlung in der Handschrift 
Lambeth 487 (Vienna and Leipzig, 1921). 

3 See below, p. 108, n. 3. 

* H. C. Wyld, ‘South-Eastern and South-East Midland Dialects in Middle English’, 
Essays and Studies, vi (Oxford, 1920), 136 ff. 

5 R. M. Wilson, “The Provenance of the Lambeth Homilies’, Leeds Studies in English, 
iv (1935), 24 ff. 

® Stadimann, op. cit., tries to distinguish the forms of the last scribe from those of his 
pattern manuscript. As a rule he attributes majority forms to the last scribe, minority 
forms, including the rhymes of the Pater Noster, to the manuscript he copied, which 
Stadimann takes to be South-east Midland. But the assumption that all the Lambeth 
sermons were previously copied in the dialect which the rhymes of the Pater Noster pre- 
serve is unfounded. And Stadlmann’s distinction between the last scribe and his pattern 
manuscript seems to me untenable. 
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orthographical characteristics, while Sermons VII, VIII, XIV—XVII, and 
the Poema Morale, Group B,' show others. Evidently the Lambeth scribe 
was copying the work of at least two different scribes, and was himself 
a fairly faithful transcriber. 

The orthographical evidence for the grouping is as follows :? 


(i) Group A? regularly spells OE. cw as cw, whereas Group B regularly 
has gu. There are over 80 examples of cw in A, only 2 of gu. In B 
there are 23 qu spellings (and one exceptional hw XIV. 143/10) but 
no examples of cw. 

(ii) Group A regularly represents OE. h final and before t by h: e.g. peh, 
ritht. In Group B h is commonly written, but there are a number of 
ch spellings. B has at least 55 examples of ch, appearing in all the B 
sermons except VIII; A has one only, forsech X. 111/30. 

(iii) Group A normally shows the spelling eo for OE. é0. In Group B 
also eo is used, but there are a number of o spellings, whereas o 
spellings in A are exceptional. Taking as examples the common 
words heouen ‘heaven’; seolf ‘self’; heo, heore, heom, ‘they, their, 
them’; the eo forms of the verb ‘to be’, beon, beo, beop; deouel 
‘devil’: A has 8 o spellings as against some 220 in B, occurring in 
all the B sermons. 

(iv) Group A shows ea for OE. éa, #* (the result of mutation), over 150 
times.’ Group B has 4 examples only.® 

(v) Group A shows the occasional spelling eo for OE. 6 (a): e.g. peonke 
I. 3/17; heolia 1X. 93/35; bleode XII. 127/16. There are 27 examples, 
not all free from doubt, in A,’ none in B. 

(vi) Group B throughout commonly shows the suspension M = mon or 
men; there are some 72 examples in B, none in A. 


These group divisions are well defined except for Sermon VI, the 
rhyming Pater Noster. This piece, sandwiched between sermons from 
Group A and Group B, has orthographical affinities with both. In the six 
distinguishing points mentioned, the Pater Noster agrees with Group A in 


* Sermon VI, the Pater Noster, is not included here and will be discussed below. 

2 References are to Morris’s edition. 

3 Group A occupies about 52 pages of print, Group B about 26. 

* quic X. 109/14; quemen XIII. 137/18. 

5 Of these two-thirds are from OE. éa; I have counted 27 ea spellings for 2? (Gmc. 
ai+i); only one for @' (Gmc. 2), bleade IX. 97/6. 

® eauer XIV. 139/12; bifealt P.M. 7; uneade P.M. 181; deabe P.M. 182. 

7 The other examples are: beode I. 7/2; streonge XII. 131/7; weord(es) III. 25/24; IV. 
45/10; V. 47/25, 27, 30; 49/1, 9; X. 111/21; XIII. 135/8; weordfeste X. 111/32; tweorht X. 
111/34; beornen XIII. 133/21; feorleosed XIII. 135/33; eodre IV. 43/25; biheofde III. 
37/14; neodeles XIII. 137/21; heordom X. 115/20; heoranna X. 103/13. Less certain are: 
uppeon I. 5/2; leof song 1. 7/10; breodre Il. 23/12; III. 41/3. 
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showing some ea spellings and some eo for o spellings,' and in the absence 
of ch for h and of the suspension M. It agrees with Group B in showing 
qu for OE. cw, and o beside eo for OE. @0. The Pater Noster may be 
assigned to Group B, if two scribal tendencies are admitted: a tendency to 
carry on spellings that have become familiar in the part already copied, and 
a tendency to resist new spellings in the pattern manuscript when they 
first appear. For these there is some evidence. The ea spellings and eo for o 
in the Pater Noster all occur in the first quarter. There are signs of a similar 
‘carry-over’ at the beginning of Sermon IX, when the scribe changes back 
from Group B to Group A: in the first 11 lines there are 4 examples of o for 
eo in the common words bop, hore, hom, which are regularly spelt with o in 
the preceding sermon, VIII; thereafter IX has only beop, heore, heom. 
Resistance to a new form is shown in the treatment of Jauerd. The contrac- 
tion laid first appears in Sermon VI, the Pater Noster. But of its 13 
examples of the word, the first 4 are uncontracted, the last 9 show 8 con- 
tractions. The scribe got used to the new form as it recurred in the 
manuscript he was copying (see below). It is possible that the suspension 
M and the spelling ch for h are absent from the Pater Noster? because 
the scribe took longer to get accustomed to them. At the beginning of the 
following sermon, VII, only 2 of the first 8 examples of mon/men show the 
suspension M, which appears 10 times in the remaining 12 examples. 
Similarly ch for h occurs only once in Sermon VII, not at all in VIII, and 
becomes common from XIV onwards where Group B begins again. So I 
shall treat the Pater Noster under Group B. 

This grouping has important consequences, and it may be asked: Is the 
evidence used conclusive? If one took other points of orthography or lan- 
guage, might not different divisions appear? I can only say that I have 
been unable to find any reliable test which contradicts this grouping. 

But there are facts which point to sub-grouping. So Group A may be 
subdivided into A1, Sermons I-V;? Az, Sermons IX, X; A3, Sermons 
XI-XIII. Ar is distinguished by the following points: (i) The absence of 
the contraction laiid = lauerd; there are 23 examples, all uncontracted in 
At; in the rest of A and in B the word is contracted 30 times out of 38.+ 


* The examples are: leaue 42; eart 54; hearm 66; middeleard 77; and weordes 3; beode 35. 

2 There is possibly a trace of the M suspension in VI. 91, where the manuscript f. 22b 
has Mo. This looks as if the scribe copied M from his pattern manuscript, and then tried 
to convert it to the normal A abbreviation mé. 

3 The sermons of Ar show differences which make common authorship and identical 
transmission unlikely: Sermon II contains a passage from Wulfstan (see p. 110, 1. 1). 
Sermon III is distinguished from all the rest by 5 examples of the curious phrase wite crist 
[see C. T. Onions, ‘Middle English (i) Wite God, Wite Crist, (ii) God it wite’, R.E.S. iv 
(1928), 334 ff.]. Sermon V is remarkable for the number of French words it contains: 
blanchet, feble, glutenerie, grace, lechur, prude, sacramens (p\.), sacred, ureisun. 

* The 5 uncontracted forms in B all occur in the Pater Noster. The other 3 are in A, 
X. 109/11; XIII. 131/15; 137/36. 
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(ii) The appearances, beside heo, heore, heom, of ha, hare, ham; there are 
18 instances of a forms in A1, occurring in all five sermons; they appear in 
none of the other sermons." (iii) The frequent use of leofe men, gode men, &c., 
as a form of address, not found in the other sermons.* Az is distinguished 
by the use of the suspension cw = cwed, found 11 times in IX, 7 times in X, 
and nowhere else in the manuscript. It will be remembered that Sermons 
IX and X are the two derived from Aelfric. A3 is a residue group, without 
orthographical peculiarities. In Group B the two rhyming pieces, Pater 
Noster and Poema Morale, stand out, e.g. they alone have the pronoun 
hes ‘it, them’, but I am not otherwise able to indicate sub-grouping in B. 

What do Groups A and B represent? Did the Lambeth scribe have 
before him one manuscript of similar content to MS. Lambeth 487, which 
two scribes had copied turn about, or two manuscripts from which he 
drew his material alternately? The latter is probable in a composite text. 
Besides, if two scribes had copied the pattern manuscript, it is unlikely that 
they would change over at the ends of sermons.? Scribes were not usually 
interested in the matter they copied, and broke off anywhere. The Lambeth 
scribe himself stopped in the middle of Poema Morale, though he must 
have known there was more, as he left room for it. There is a closer parallel 
in The Owl and the Nightingale; the two extant manuscripts appear to go 
back to a copy written by two scribes who, according to Atkins’s analysis,* 
twice changed over in the middle of a sentence and a couplet. Again the 
thirteenth-century Trinity Homilies (MS. B. 14. 52, Trinity College, 
Cambridge) were written, according to Mr. N. R. Ker,’ by two scribes 
who changed over 21 times: most of the changes come at the beginning of 
a new page in the manuscript; nowhere do they coincide with the end of a 
sermon. So the indications are that the Lambeth scribe drew his material 
from at least two different manuscripts, which I shall call X and Y: Group 
A from X, Group B from Y. 

The spelling distinctions suggest that X was of older origin: e.g. X’s use 
of cw and ea. This is confirmed by the fact that Group A, and therefore 
X, contains the sermons derived from Aelfric, viz. IX, X, and part of XI. 
It contains also the only other Lambeth sermon from a known Old English 
source: Sermon II incorporates most of Wulfstan’s short discourse Be 


? For hare XVII. 157/5 see p. 111 below. ha occurs once in P.M. 215. 

2 Leofemen IX. 91/12 is in reported speech (the people addressing the apostles), and is 
not parallel. 

3 There is certainly an orthographical division at the end of XIII; another falls at the 
end of VIII, for, although some B spellings are continued into the early part of IX, the 
distinctive A spelling cw appears a few lines from the beginning of IX in acwalde 87/8. 
The division between V and VI is not so clear (see above, pp. 107 f.). 

* The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. J. W. H. Atkins (Cambridge, 1922), p. xxix. 

5 N. R. Ker, “The Scribes of the Trinity Homilies’, Medium Aevum, i (1932), 138 ff. 
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Godcundre Warnunge'—and it is a fact of some importance for literary 
history that sermons by Aelfric and Wulfstan were still in use at the very 
end of the twelfth century.? On the other hand Group B, and therefore Y, 
includes the two rhyming pieces of Middle English origin (apparently 
South-Eastern). X must also have contained the curious eo for o spelling. 
Finally both X and Y used the new form of ‘r’, not the Anglo-Saxon ‘pl’ as 
Morris argued (p. xi). This is proved by the frequent mistaking throughout 
our manuscript of r for a single minim, and vice versa: e.g. chuc for chirc 
I. 9/27; upfleunge for upfleringe IX. 89/25; siriat for smat (3 times) XIV. 
141/5, 10, 15. In the late eleventh century the Anglo-Saxon ‘pv’ was still in 
use, and the descending stroke was usually long so that the letter was dis- 
tinct. In any case confusion could only be with a two-minim letter. So 
both X and Y were almost certainly twelfth-century manuscripts, Y prob- 
ably later than X. 

This orthographical analysis bears on the central problems attaching to 
the Lambeth Homilies. First, breaking them up into groups narrows the 
field in which we need search for sources. It is unlikely that any of the 
sermons from Group B was derived from an Old English version’ (some 
were perhaps translated from Latin in the twelfth century); whereas many 
of the sermons from Group A certainly go back to Old English.+ 


! The passage II. 13/15 Ure drihten...15/5 3if we wulled represents Wulfstan, ed. 
A. S. Napier (Berlin, 1883), XXVIII. 132/10-134/7. This was pointed out by Miss D. 
Whitelock, Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (London, 1939), p. 29, note to line 56. The original has 
been substantially altered in the course of transmission. Thus Wulfstan’s ‘And gif ge ponne 
fram me hwyrfaé eowre heortan, and lara and laga mine forgimad odde oferhogiad, ponne 
sceal eow sona weaxan to hearme wedl and wawa, sacu and wracu, here and hunger; and 
sculon eowre heortan eargian swide, and eowra feonda mezgen strangian pearle, and ge 
tofesede, swite afirhte, oft litel werod earhlice forbugad. And eow unwezestm purh 
unweder gelome gelimped, and stalu and steorfa swide gehyned, and ge beod gesealde 
feondum to gewealde, pa eow geyrmad and swite geswencad’ [132/25-133/9] becomes 
‘Gif 3e cherrat from me ower heortam and tobrecaé mine lare and mine laze, and mine 
heste forzemed oder forho3iet, penne scal eou sone 3ewaxen muchele wrake and sake, here 
and hunger, and pet eower heorte erzian swide and eower feond stronzian, and westmes 
pord uuele wederas oft and ilome scal forwurdan. Stala and steorfa swide eow scal hene, 
and 3e beod iseald eower feonde to prisune, swa pet heo eow tintrazed and heow iswenchet’ 
(Morris, p. 13, ll. 24-31). 

2 This may have been a last flicker. It is significant that the Lambeth MS. bears no 
marks of use: the scribe’s errors are not corrected, and there is no sign of revision by any 
other hand. Although the scribe had provided vellum enough to finish the Poema Morale, 
he stopped with a flourish in the middle of it, as if his commission had been withdrawn. 
Perhaps a more modern collection had displaced the old one, or a younger preacher had 
come to the parish. 

3 Versions of the B sermons VII, XV, XVI, XVII, and the Poema Morale, are found in 
the thirteenth-century Trinity Homilies, ed. Morris, O.E.H. ii. The relationship between 
the Lambeth and Trinity Homilies is outside my scope. But the Lambeth and Trinity 
texts of the homilies often differ widely, and, according to Zupitza’s study [ Anglia, i (1878), 
5 ff.], their texts of Poema Morale are very distantly related. 

* ie. Sermons I, II, III, [X, X, XI. 
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Next, the study of the scribe (who cannot always be distinguished from 
his predecessors) suggests some improvements on Morris’s text, where the 
manuscript makes no sense or is suspect. Thus in Sermon XVII. 157/5 
‘Oder hwile pe halie men scedden hare teres for heore emcristene wawe’, 
hare is suspect: a forms in this pronoun occur only in Group A1. The 
original reading was certainly hate ‘hot’.' In Sermon II. 13/35, the mean- 
ingless ‘and iswica penne pe ord pa iswingla’ may be emended to: ‘and 
iswicap penneford pa iswingla’, ‘and thenceforth the scourges shall cease’, 
peord for ford being another example of eo for o in Group A.? In the same 
sermon occurs the unintelligible word uwhtre, in the corrupt passage 13/10 f.: 
‘Ne wilne pu odres monnes yif [for wif] ne nanes pur3es [for pinges] pe 
odre mon a3e uhtre penne pu.’ uhtre may be emended to rihtre ‘more right- 
fully, with better right’, another example of the r confusion already present 
in purzes. The error appears again in this sermon, 15/26, where the manu- 
script has wed durge for weddinge. In Sermon I. 9/23 ‘. . . ure drihten pa 
[for pat] haued pa stronge ealde la3e auulsed mid pere newe’ is uncon- 
vincingly translated by Morris: ‘. . . our Lord who hath helped (us to 
fulfil) the severe old law with the new’, taking auulsed from OE. gefylsted 
‘assisted’. But auulsed is probably miswritten for auursed from OE. 
afyrsian, afeorsian, ‘expel, remove’, another case of r confusion.* 

Finally the analysis throws light on the language. The original dialects 
of most of the homilies cannot be known. But we know almost exactly how 
Aelfric wrote the pieces derived from him, and, nearly enough, the lang- 
uage of Wulfstan. Rhymes establish some of the forms used by the 
authors of Pater Noster and Poema Morale. It is evident that most of the 
characteristic forms and spellings of the Lambeth Homilies, many features 
of syntax, and some of vocabulary, were imposed in transmission. Some 
advance is possible when different threads of transmission can be dis- 
tinguished, and examined separately. 

Here it must be admitted that, though the Lambeth scribe copied his 
sources closely, Groups A and B do not seem to differ radically in dialect. 
Group A, it is true, shows an older language,* but it is hard to find any 
point of dialect rather than date which consistently differentiates the two. 
Why should dialect differ less, and less regularly, than orthography? The 
answer lies partly in the special nature of such parish sermon collections, 
compiled from many sources, and intended to be read aloud to a local 
congregation. In them, changes made in transmission are not due simply 
to a line of copyists: we must reckon also with revision by successive 


' For the confusion of t and r, cf. MS. ridan for tidan X. 115/29. 
? For the confusion of f and p, cf. MS. peofede for feowerde II. 13/4. 
3 The letters / and i (which is often confused with r) were sometimes alike: beh alle men 
VII. 73/22 was at first copied by the scribe as pe halie M. 
* e.g. A often preserves archaic inflexions like the infinitive -({i)an. 
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preachers. It would not be easy for a preacher, as he delivered his sermon, 
to adapt impromptu archaic or unfamiliar forms, syntax, or vocabulary. 
These he might alter in his copy, and the alterations would be incorporated 
by the next scribe who made a fair copy such as MS. Lambeth 487.' But 
correction of a manuscript on vellum is troublesome, and disfiguring to the 
book; and a preacher would alter no more than he thought necessary for 
his own convenience. Abbreviations like c# = cwed, well-known variant 
spellings like deap/dep, and archaic inflexions like the infinitive -(i)an, 
would offer no difficulty and would probably survive his revision. This 
may explain some of the differences in the sub-groups A1, Az, A3. And, 
as a preacher had only to smooth his own difficulties, he need not alter his 
manuscript consistently: so in the Lambeth Homilies the Norse laze has 
displaced the OE. # ‘law’, and at the beginning of Sermon IX Aelfric’s 2 
is altered to /a3e at the first two occurrences; but then, in a cluster of seven 
examples, .e. is left unchanged. Again, a preacher might single out a 
sermon for delivery and revise it apart from the rest of the collection: 
Sermons IX and X, both from Aelfric, stand side by side in the Lambeth 
MS.., and there is evidence that they have a common scribal transmission; 
yet the Middle English relative pet occurs ten times as often as Aelfric’s pe 
in IX, and pe prevails in a proportion 16: 1 in X. Revision by successive 
preachers would tend to produce not a uniform and natural dialect through- 
out the collection, but a text irregular or patchy in its forms, with a general 
colouring from the local dialect. If X and Y, the two sources I have 
assumed, both belonged to the same church, the collection made from them 
would show one dialect colouring throughout. If they came from different 
parishes in the southern half of the West Midlands, the result would not be 
very different. 

In so far as local scribes altered the text in the course of transcription, 
their intervention would impose the same dialect colouring on the com- 
posite collection. There was no reason why a scribe copying a vernacular 
text should not memorize phrases or sentences from his pattern manu- 
script and write them down in the forms he was accustomed to (provided 
his own language was intelligible in the place where the new manuscript 
was to be used). This was no doubt the method of the scribes of MS. 
Bodley 34 and of the Corpus Christi MS. of the Ancrene Wisse; and, because 
it was quicker, scribes who had no such regular system might adopt it. But 
this way of transcription would affect orthography no less than language, 

* Sermons IX and X show the changes made in Aelfric’s vocabulary and idiom: e.g. 
@ > laze; gereord > speche; weras > men; fynd > ifan; tollere > cachepol; sum degen > 
an mon; gehende > neh; cwedon > cweden; gesewen > isezen; pa pes ymbe fiftig daga > 
Da fram pam ester tid fifti daza; alcum be his neode > elcan alswa heo neode hefde; binnan 


Sere byrig Hierusalem > widinne pere buruh of Ierusalem; to di pat > fordon pet; for pam 
pe > for. See also Morris, pp. xi f. 
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and, had it been regularly followed by the Lambeth scribe and his pre- 
decessors, the methods I have used to analyse the manuscript would not 
have served; for they postulate scribes who often copied exactly. It is not 
necessary that they should maintain the habit all the time, or that they 
should always copy correctly: when the Lambeth scribe writes the mean- 
ingless sirtat for smat ‘smote’ three times near the beginning of Sermon 
XIV, it is one of many indications that he often copied mechanically, with 
no regard to the sense. That his predecessors sometimes copied exactly is 
shown by the survival of the Old English suspension cw = cwep only in 
the two homilies from Aelfric, where it distinguishes sharply one element 
in the composite collection. The strength of this letter-for-letter scribal 
tradition is well evidenced in Old and Middle English. The part of Beowulf 
copied by the second scribe is distinguished by the use of the dialectal io 
diphthong, but there is no example of it in Fudith which follows immediately 
in the same hand. The Cotton scribe of The Owl and the Nightingale pre- 
served the two orthographies of his pattern manuscript. Nor is it hard to 
account for the practice. Medieval scribes were often trained to copy 
Latin, especially biblical texts and service-books which had to be repro- 
duced letter for letter. When they turned to vernacular texts, the habit of 
exact copying persisted, though it was no longer required and did not need 
to be maintained consistently. So the conditions found in MS. Lambeth 
487 are not likely to be unique, and there is a fair chance that the ortho- 
graphy of some other composite manuscripts will indicate differences of 
origin and transmission of which the dialect and subject-matter afford no 
clear evidence. 











LATE MIDDLE ENGLISH PARERGA IN A 
SCHOOL COLLECTION 


By C. E. WRIGHT 


N the larger public collections of manuscripts it is not unusual to come 

across volumes, generally of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century date, con- 
taining miscellaneous material related for the most part to grammatical 
studies. Some are comparatively simple, containing perhaps no more than 
a couple of treatises, one of which is usually based on Donatus’ Ars Minor. 
Others are much more comprehensive and often contain moral poems and 
fables in addition to purely grammatical material: good examples (of 
thirteenth-century date) from the Royal collection in the British Museum 
are 15 A. vii and 15 A. xxxi, the grouping in the former almost certainly 
representing a school-course, the arrangement of which has been discussed 
by M. Boas.' Such nmianuscripts as these have often an adventitious interest 
today by reason of the extraneous material added sometimes at the time 
of compilation, but most often at a later date, and on blank leaves and 
spaces. In one such manuscript in the British Museum (Royal 12 B. i), 
for instance, a seventeenth-century owner has added two pieces of English 
verse, the first beginning ‘Alack, my very heart could bleed’, and the 
second, ‘There was a mad lad had an acre of ground’. Sometimes the 
additions from the point of view of the student of literature are much less 
exciting, being merely personal memoranda or, more frequently, recipes, 
culinary or medical. One excellent example of a large fifteenth-century 
collection (British Museum, Additional MS. 37075), which may have been 
the school-book of a boy at the grammar school of St. Anthony, Thread- 
needle Street (at which Sir Thomas More was a scholar), contains Latin 
sentences that are full of topical allusions to manners and customs (ff. 188>- 
198, 256-67). The first group is sandwiched between the well-known 
Catonis Disticha and the Aequivoca sometimes attributed to John of Gar- 
land (but more probably by Matthieu de Vendéme or Geoffroi de Vinsauf), 
and the second group between the Liber Parabolarum of Alain de Lisle and 
the Theoduli Ecloga. Among these sentences is a reference to the recent 
burning of heretics. 

A similar manuscript in the Harleian collection at the British Museum 
offers, however, something much more interesting from the linguistic and 
literary point of view. This manuscript (Harley 1002), of just over 200 leaves, 

* M. Boas, Mnemosyne, N.S. xlii (1914), 17-46, discusses the school-course arrange- 
ments. 

? Wright and Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, i (London, 1841), 326. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 6 (1951). 
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contains a little over two dozen items. Some idea of the make-up of this 
volume may be obtained from a brief glance at the contents, among which 
are: (1) a tract in Latin verse on the concords explained in English prose 
(ff. 1-12); (2) a treatise on orthography, arranged alphabetically (ff. 31-81); 
(3) Robert Grosseteste’s De Mendicantibus (ff. 94-95»); (4) the Catonis 
Disticha (entitled here ‘liber pervi Catonis in Ruthmico’) (ff. 111-12); 
(5) the well-known Liber Urbanitatis, beginning ‘Stans puer ad mensam 
domini bona dogmata discas’, and attributed to Grosseteste (ff. 112-13); 
(6) a number of odds and ends which were printed in Wright and Wiilcker’s 
Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies in 1884, viz. the Liber dictus 
Equus siue Caballus (ff. 113-16; op. cit., i. 621-30) and names of the parts 
of the human body in Latin verse with an English gloss (f. 116; op. cit., 
i. 631-2); (7) a Verbale (ff. 117-37), i.e. a treatise comprising parts of 
conjugations of Latin verbs with English interpretations; (8) a Nominale 
(ff. 139-54), i.e. lists of nouns classified by their meanings with English 
equivalents; (9) the Dictionary of John of Garland! (ff. 176-81); (10) the 
[pseudo-] Boethius’ De Disciplina Scholarium (ff. 182-3»: imperfect at the 
end), a supposititious work by an unknown writer probably of the first half 
of the thirteenth century, and sometimes attributed to Thomas of Can- 
timpré (printed by Migne, P.L. xiv. 1223) ; and (11) the grammatical poem, 
Graecismus, of Everard of Béthune (ff. 188-95»), which has the following 
colophon: ‘....Secundum magistrum Ebrardum in suo Grecismo Quod 
Johannes Bradford’ (and beside the name Bradford is written Scherard). 

Some scribblings and jottings occur throughout, but most important are 
some additions made on two leaves in the midst of the treatise on ortho- 
graphy between the letters R and S (i.e. ff. 72* and 72>), which take the 
form of English lines accompanied by a Latin translation. 

These additions, which I have taken the liberty of calling parerga, belong 
to a period towards the end of the fifteenth century, one of some im- 
portance in the history of education in England because by that time 
teaching had come to be conducted in English for the most part. From 
early in the century the influence of the schoolmaster and his groups of 
scholars and associates had been of widening importance; Professor Gal- 
braith has recently told us something about such a group and its influence 
in London in a study? of John Sewarde or Seguarde, a schoolmaster who 


* The Englishman who derived his name from the street in Paris (clos de Garlande) 
where he taught in the first half of the thirteenth century [this Dictionary is printed by 
T. Wright, Volumes of Vocabularies (London, 1857), 120-38, from Cotton MS. Titus D. 
xx, with collations from our manuscript]. 

? S. B. Meech, ‘Early Applications of Latin Grammar to English’, P.M.L.A., 1 (1935), 
1012-32. 

3 V. H. Galbraith, ‘John Seward and his Circle: Some London Scholars of the Early 
Fifteenth Century’, Medieval and Renaissance Studies, i (1947), 85-104. 
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wrote a group of treatises chiefly on Latin prosody in the reigns of 
Henry IV and Henry V, but the background against which we can imagine 
this volume being put together is probably not very different from that 
sketched for us by Miss Edith Rickert in her paper on Chaucer at school.! 
Some of the items that we have noticed in the present manuscript were 
so frequently bound together as to form a sort of standard reader in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—such as the Disticha, Theoduli Ecloga, 
Aviani Fabulae, Statii Achilleis, and the Claudiani De Raptu Proserpinae. 
A good example of such a collection is stil! to be found in the Cathedral 
Library at Worcester (MS. F. 147), which contains the Cato, Theodulus, 
Claudian, and Achilleid, besides the Doctrinale, the Graecismus, the Anti- 
claudianus of Alain de Lisle, and such classical poets as Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, and finally Lucan. Kilwardby’s Commentary is also frequently 
found. 

The intrusive material in Harley 1002 falls into five groups (here lettered 
A to E) as printed below: 


[Ay] 

Today in the dawnyng’ / I hyrde po fowles syng* the names of hem it likyt 
me to myng" / The parterygg the fesant' and pe sterlyng” / the quayle & pe 
goldefyng and pe lapwyng’ / the thrusch? pe maueys and pe wodewale*’ / the 
Jaye pe popynjayes and the nyghtyngale’® / the notthatch pe swalow and the 
semow’? / the chaw3e® the cucko pe rooke® pe ravyn [inserted in the same hand} 
and the crow. Among all pe fowles pat maden gle’ / the rere mowse!® and pe 
owle cowde I not see” / 


[Ag] 
Hodie in aurora audiui Volucres canentes nomina quorumlibet placet mihi 
parterygg  fesant' stare quayle goldefyng 
rememorare videlicet’ perdicem. ornicem. sturnum" coturnicem’ caduclem* 
lapwyng thrusch maueys? est auis qui valde maue / wodewale 
vpupam” mauiscum’? ffideculam & luceneam Viila+ [added at end of the 
wodwale papynjaye nyghtyng gale 
line and not glossed, but repeated next line] Viilam psitagum’s philomela® [origin- 
nothache semow chow3e cucko 
ally phelomena]. ostellum * hIrundinem alceonem? * monedulam’® cuculum 
roke revyn crow 
ffrugellam® coruum cornicem Inter omnes volucres que fecerunt illud sonum ° 
reremowse owle 
vespertilionem'® bubonem non potui videre’ 


* fesant, Mod.E. pheasant, translated by the Medieval Lat. ornix (from the Greek dpv¢é 
(= épus), as in one manuscript (Harley 221) of the Promptorium Parvulorum. 

2 thrusch, Mod.E. thrush, translated by a Lat. form mauiscus, which is the gloss to 
mavyce in the Prompt. Parv. (col. 283). 

3 maueys, maue, Mod.E. mavis, translated by two Lat. words ficedula and lucenea, the 


? Modern Philology, xxix (1932), 257-74. 
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former being used by Juvenal (xiv. 9) for the figpecker; the latter is for the classical Lat. 
iewcinie, the nightingale. 


d , Mod.E. woodwail (in dialect), a ‘name of the woodpecker, familiar 

oa from Chaucer’ s use of it in The Romaunt of the Rose (ll. 658, 914); rendered by viila. 

5 popynjaye, papynjaye, Mod.E. popinjay, rendered by psitagus (as in the Prompt. Parv.), 

for the classical Lat. psittacus (cf. Ovid, Amores, 11. vi. 1—‘Psittacus, Eois imitatrix ales 
ab Indis’), from the Greek pirraxos, a parrot. 

6 nyghtyngale, nyghtyng gale, Mod.E. nightingale, Lat. philomela, originally rendered by 
the form phelomena; this form with m appears in the Harl. 221 text of the Prompt. Parv. 
(col. 307). 

7 semow, Mod.E. sea-mew, Lat. Alcyon, rendered here under the form alceon; this is 
properly the kingfisher. 

8 chaw3e, chow3ze, Mod.E. chough, Lat. monedula (properly a jackdaw). 

° rooke, roke, Mod.E. rook, rendered by frugella, as in the Prompt. Parv. (col. 376). 

10 rere mowse, Mod.E. (archaic or dialect only) rearmouse, Lat. vespertilio (properly a 
bat) (so glossed in eleventh-century A.S. vocabulary from Cotton MS. Julius A. ii in 
Wright-Wiilcker, Vocabularies, 318/27). 





[B,] 

At my howse I have a Jaye™!! / he can make mony diuerse leye * / he can 
barkyrg’? [sic] as a foxe * he can lowe" as a noxe"' / he can crecu'S as a gos'® 
he can remy?” as a nasse'® in his cracche!? * he can croden?° as a froge he can 
bark[e]n2! as a dogg” he can cheteron*? as a wrenne"?3 he can chatery** [sic] as 
a henne * he canne neye as a stede.?5 suche a byrde*® yt [deleted] were wode 
to fede.27 

[B.] 


Habeo domi graculum"! cuius lingua nouit multiplicem notulam’ gannit!? vt 
vulpes” mugescit!3 vt bos"'* / pipiat'S vt auca"'® rudet'? vt asinus'® in presipio"' 
coaxat?° vt rana’ latrat?! vt canis / pipiat?? vt restis*? / gracillat** vt gallina’ 
hinuit vt dexterius*5 talis pullus®© est ubi vel obo condignus.”” 


™ jaye, Mod.E. jay, Lat. graculus (properly a jackdaw). 

12 barkyrg, sic for barkyng, Mod.E. barking, the term proper to a fox; Lat. gannio, used 
of dogs and foxes. 

13 lowe, Mod.E. low, Lat. mugio properly, but our translator has used an inceptive 
form mugescit. 

™% noxe, an interesting example with nasse (infra) of the addition of m from the indefinite 
article by incorrect breaking of the breath group (best illustrated in its permanent effect 
in the formation of the word newt, ‘an ewt’, cf. A.S. efete), for oxe, Mod.E. ox, Lat. bos. 

5 crecu, cf. ‘creak’, Lat. pipio, -are, ‘to chirp’; the form pipo is used by Varro, ap. Non. 
156, 25, in a passage anticipatory of this: ‘mugit bos, balat ovis, equi hinniunt, gallina 
pipat’. In the Nominale printed by Skeat (Philological Soc. Trans., 1903, 1. 840) the same 
association is used—goos crekith. 

16 gos, Mod.E. goose, Medieval Lat. auca—so in the tenth-century vocabulary of Aelfric 
(cf. Wiilcker, i, col. 131), &c 

17 remy, cf. dialect ‘ream’, meaning ‘to cry in a whining manner’, from the A.S. 
hreman, to lament, murmur; Lat. rudo, normal word for the braying of an ass (e.g. Ovid, 
Ars Amatoria, iii. 290). Skeat’s Nominale (op. cit., 1. 757) has ‘Asse rorith’. 

18 nasse, cf. note 14 supra; Lat. asinus. 

19 cracche, Mod.E. cratch, Lat. presipio for the Classical Latin praesaepium, a stall, 
manger, enclosure. This was the normal glossing of presepium, cf. O.E.D., sub ‘cratch’. 
2° croden, ‘to croak’, now obsolete: Lat. coaxat (from Greek xéag), glossed at f. 113> 
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of this same MS. (Harl. 1002) by ‘crowkyt’ (printed Wiilcker, i. 623); cf. ‘crood’, ‘croud’, 
Scot., used primarily of the murmuring of doves, but cf. Ruddiman’s Gloss. to Douglas’ 
Aeneid, 1710, ‘Crowde, to curr like a dove. We now use it Scot. for the noise of frogs’, 
In Skeat’s Nominale (op. cit., p. 23*) this verb appears in “Tode croudith’, while ‘pipith’ 
is used for frogs. 

21 Bark(e)n, as in'Mod.E., Lat. latrat, from latrare, the normal Lat. ; cf. Cath. Anglicum, 
p. 22: ‘to Barke as a dog; latrare, debaulare.’ Bark is used normally of dogs and foxes, 
as cf. Skeat, Nominale (op. cit., ll. 746, 749), ‘Fox berkith’, ‘Hounde berkith’. 

22 cheteron, Mod.E. chatter, Lat. pipiat (cf. note 15 supra); chatter is more normally 
glossed by garrulitas, as in Cath. Anglicum, p. 60: ‘a Chaterynge of byrdis, garritus. / 
Chaterynge as birdis; garrulans, loquax’. 

23 wrenne, as Mod.E. wren, Lat. restis, sic MS., but unknown (in glosses to metrical 
vocabularies in this MS. at f. 114 wrenne is used to gloss ‘regulus’); wren was usually 
glossed by parrax (cf. Napier, O.E. Glosses, 56, 341), and cf. O.E.D. for examples of 
other glossings. 

24 chatery, with MS. alternative of cakely, in fact a correction; cf. Skeat’s Nominale 
(op. cit., 1. 846), ‘Henne cakelyth’. (For chatery cf. note 22 supra.) Lat. gracillat, the 
normal Latin word for the cackling or clucking of a hen; cf. Auct. Carm. Philom. 25, 
‘gallina gracillat’, and the Trinity College Vocabulary (s. xv) in Wright—Wiilcker (Vocabu- 
laries, 587, 1) has ‘Gracillo, to cakele as an hen’. 

25 stede, Mod.E. steed, Lat. dexterius, a non-classical form corresponding to the Medi- 
eval Lat. dextrarius, properly ‘war-horse’, ‘charger’: sic in Prompt. Parv. and Wright- 
Wiilcker, Vocabularies, 578, 22: ‘Dextrarius, ance a stede’; also in this same MS. (Harl. 
1002) dextrarius is glossed by stede in a set of metrical vocabularies (f. 114). 

26 byrde, Mod.E. bird, Lat. pullus—an unusual gloss, not given (e.g.) in Cath. Anglicum, 
which quotes for byrde, ‘aliger, ales auis, auicula prepes volucris, volatile’, but it does 
occur in some A.S. glosses (e.g. the Corpus Gloss of the eighth century). It is usually 
glossed as cicen (cf. Wright-Wiilcker, Vocabularies, 135, 35; &c.). 

27 fede, Mod.E. feed. The sense of this is not very clear, and the lack of correspondence 
between the English and the Latin seems to imply at the end of this section corruption 
of the text. The Latin may however be read ‘cibi vel cibo’. 


[Ci] 

Hit ys in heruyst cartes to clater*2® / paddockes?9 for to crowde?° pat / sitt by 
pe water. / Who so fall in po slyw [crossed through and fenne" overwritten] he 
fyliths? his hat’3s / Who so may not se he stumble the rather3+ / and he hathe 
a neuylls wyfe he thryuythe pe later.3¢ / 


[C,] 

In autumpno tempus est currus murmurare®° sedentes / per laticem ranas*® 
[sic, for ranae] coaxare’ qui in luto*! corruit vestes*3 /sordidare’3? qui nequit bene 
videre cicius videtur corruere’ prauam*s mulierem possidens / vigebit cere*® ‘i’ 
tarde. / 


28 This section begins in a manner suggestive of the usual properties formula, the 
meaning being, ‘It is characteristic of waggons to clatter in harvest time’, &c.; it is the 
proprietas, the peculiar quality, the ‘property’—as, e.g., in The Babees Book, 332: ‘It is 
pe properte of A gentilmann to say the beste pat he cann.’ Section C, however, does not 
continue in this mode, but changes into an aphoristic strain. 

29 paddockes, in Mod.E. only in dialect, paddocks, also poddock, puddock, meaning a 
‘frog’ or ‘toad’: the gloss ‘Rana, a paddoke’ occurs c. 1350 (Rel. Ant. i. 8), but the Prompt. 
Parv. (376, 2) has ‘Paddok, toade, bufo’. Lat. rana is the normal for frog. 
3° crowde, cf. note 20 supra. 
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31 fenne, substituted for slyw deleted, rendered by the Lat. /utum, strictly speaking 
‘mud’, ‘mire’, the same equation appearing in the Aelfric gloss of c. 1000 (in Wright- 
Wiilcker, Vocabularies, 147), viz. ‘Limus, lutum, fenn’, and it was used by Rolle in Pricke 
of Conscience (1. 655) and elsewhere with the sense of ‘dirt’, ‘filth’. ‘Slyw’ is difficult to 
explain; the w may be a slip for m, as ‘slym’ would suit the context, though the gloss 
for ‘slime’ is usually Jimus. 

32 fylith, from fyle, ‘to dirty’, now replaced in Mod.E. by defile (an altered form of 
defoul by association with file, according to the O.E.D.), the old form being preserved 
in dialect only; from the A.S. fylan, an umlaut derived from A.S. ful = foul. Glossed 
by the Late Lat. sordidare. 

33 hat, as in Mod.E. a hat, covering for the head, but perhaps, in view of the Latin 
gloss vestes, rather more in the sense of hood. 

34 rather, Lat. cicius, i.e. in the now obsolete sense of ‘all the more quickly’, familiar 
to us in Lady Macbeth’s remark on Duncan: ‘When Duncan is asleepe (whereto the 
rather shall his dayes hard Journey soundly invite him)’ (Macbeth, 1. vii. 62); from A.S. 
rede, the comparative of the adverb rathe, now poetical or dialectal only, but common 
down to the sixteenth century. 

35 a neuyll, i.e. an euyll; cf. note 14 supra for this incorrect breaking; glossed by Lat. 


pravus. 
36 the later, Lat. cere for sero, also glossed by the more usual tarde, i.e. all the more 
slowly ; cf. note 34 supra. . 


[Dj] 
When the clot klyngweth and pe cucko synguth & pe brome sprynguth then 
his tyme a 3ongelyng for to go a wowyng. 


[D3] 
Cum globa callet & cuculus cantat & mivita [mirica written above] pullulat 
tunc est tempus adoloscentuli [sic] procatum. 


[F,] 


Whatt for ryght what for wrong mony men be made ryche. 


[E,] 
Tum per fas tum per nephas multi ditantur. 
(Repeated in part as: What for ryght what for wrong many men be Ryche. 
Of the Latin rendering only Tum per fas is repeated.) 


The raison d’étre of these additions is not easily determined. They fall 
into well-marked groups: first, the names of various birds (A); secondly, 
the natural noises or cries proper to divers animals and birds (B); then, 
the beginning of a half-lyrical sort of springtime measure as in D, with 
bits of proverbial wisdom in E and C. D, of course, suggests comparison 
with certain material embedded in the famous ‘Sumer is icumen in’. In 
B a well-known device of listing the proper names for various animal noises 
is worked into an imaginative setting; an example of such listing appears 
in the ‘Nominale” printed from U.L.C. MS. Ee. iv. 20 by Skeat in the 
Philological Society Transactions for 1906 (pp. 3*-26*), where we find two 
such lists—the noises of beasts (Il. 742-61) and of birds (Il. 836-52), in 
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which occur some parallels to those in Harley 1002—for example, fox 
berkith, cou lowith, hors neyeth, goos crekith. This sort of thing has a 
long history, which was touched on in 1936 by the late Dom Wilmart in 
a paper in the Revue Bénédictine, xlviii. 349-54.' In this paper is printed 
a letter from the archives of St. Victor at Paris, dating from the end of the 
twelfth century and having for its subject the return of spring; towards 
the end of his letter the writer lists the various animal and bird noises, 
beginning ‘Nam rugit leo, rudit asinus, mugit bos, hinnit equus’, and so 
on; the device forms no small part, too, of the famous medieval poem ‘De 
Philomela’ falsely attributed to Ovid, which made its appearance certainly 
not later than the eleventh century and is preserved in nearly a dozen 
manuscripts ; it was used, too, by Isidore of Seville, but its earliest known 
source appears to be a fragment of Suetonius, De Naturis Animantium. 
And so, perhaps, if these lines from Harley 1002 appear in themselves of 
no great importance, we may appeal to the reader with the closing words 
of the St. Victor letter-writer: ‘Rogo ne dedigneris hec.’ 

1 I owe this reference to Miss Hope Emily Allen, who was the first to call attention 


some years ago to the passages on ff. 72%, 72 of Harley 1002 here printed, and who 
suggested this study. 
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CHAPMAN’S MATERIALS FOR HIS 
TRANSLATION OF HOMER 


By H. C. Fay 


F the materials used by George Chapman for his translation of 

Homer, the importance of two, Spondanus’s edition of Homer and 
Scapula’s Greek Lexicon, was established by Dr. Franck-Louis Schoell in 
his L’Humanisme continental en Angleterre (Paris, 1926); and Chapman’s 
use of them has been further studied by Prof. H. B. Lathrop in his Transla- 
tions from the Classics from Caxton to Chapman (Univ. of Wisconsin, 1933) 
and by Phyllis Brooks Bartlett in an article, ‘Chapman’s Revisions in his 
Iliads’, in E.L.H. (Baltimore, 1935). His use of three other works is the 
subject of the present article: these are Valla’s Latin prose translation 
of the Jiad, Eobanus’s Latin verse translation, and Calepinus’s Latin 
Dictionary. 

1. Laurentius Valla, 1407-57, whose patrons were the Medici of Florence, 
translated Herodotus, Thucydides, and two-thirds of the Iliad, which was 
completed by Raphael Volaterranus (but Chapman refers to it as ‘Valla’ 
even in xvii and xvii, where it is Raphael’s work). Repeatedly reprinted in 
the following century, it was not used for bilingual editions, being too free, 
but formed a small handy volume by itself. The accepted version for 
bilingual editions,’ printed with some verbal variations in Spondanus and 
in successive editions of Stephanus, was faithfully literal, but so un-Latin 
as to be frequently misleading and always disagreeable to read. Valla’s 
translation is free, and sometimes it makes mistakes and shirks difficulties, 
but it is good Latin prose, as if Homer had been a Roman historian. The 
idiom of prose history marks even the opening words of the Iliad: the Greek 
poet says, ‘Sing, goddess, of the wrath’; the Latin prose period begins, 
Scripturus ego quantam... . 

Now, that Chapman read Valla he himself often declares: in his Com- 
mentaries on books XIII, XIV, XV, XVII, and xvitI, and in the Prefaces to the 
Reader, both verse and prose. But he never commends him. The Com- 
mentaries reject individual interpretations, and the Prefaces example him 
as ‘ten times more paraphrastical’ than Chapman himself, who was being 
taxed with circumlocution. We shall get a good notion both of Valla’s 
style and of Chapman’s strictures if we examine the passage in the prose 
Preface. (The relevant lines are 111. 422-30.) 


* Schoell, op. cit., says the author of this was Andreas Divus. But the British Museum 
copies of Divus, dated 1537 and 1538, differ much from Spondanus, and often for the 
better; they are, it is true, revised editions. 

2 All references are to Chapman’s lines, not Homer’s, unless the contrary is stated. 
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Valla thus: 

Quoniam victo Paride, Menelaus, me miserum, est reportaturus ad lares, ideo 
tu, ideo falsa sub imagine venisti, ut me deciperes ob tuam nimiam in Paridem 
beneuolentiam: ed dum illi ades, dum illi studes, dum pro illo satagis, dum illum 
obseruas atque custodis, deorum commercium reliquisti, nec ad eos reuersura 
est ampliis; aded (quantum suspicor) aut uxor eius efficieris, aut ancilla, &c. 

Wherein note if there be any such thing as most of this in Homer; yet only to 
expresse (as he thinkes) Homers conceipt, for the more pleasure of the reader, he 
seth this ouerplus dum illi ades, dum illi studes, dum pro illo satagis, dum illum 
obseruas, atque custodis, deorum commercium reliquisti. Which (besides his 
superfluitie) is vtterly false. For where he saith reliquisti decorum commercium, 
Hellen saith, Qedv 8 dmoevmé xeAedbovs, deorum autem abnega, or abnue vias, 
drrevreiv (vel drroeireiv as it is vsed poetically) signifying denegare, or abnuere; and 
Hellen (in contempt of her too much obseruing men) bids her renounce heauen, and 
come line with Paris till he make her his wife or seruant: sceptically or scornefully 
speaking it: which both Valla, Eobanus, and all other interpreters (but these ad 
verbum) haue vtterly mist. 


Chapman’s criticism is just; Valla has indeed blundered over dzroeuré (in 
tense and mood, though, rather than in meaning), and in the rest there is a 
good deal of ‘superfluity’ and ‘overplus’. Nevertheless his version is, what 
Homer’s lines are too, and what Spondanus’s are not, a fine piece of scorn- 
ful rhetoric. And it is just this ‘overplus’ of rhetorical epanaphora, dum 
illi ades, &c., together with a free rearrangement of the matter, that pro- 
duces in Latin prose an effect not unworthy of the Greek poetry. 

Despite his public disapproval Chapman privately used Valla more than 
he cares to admit. There are passages in his work which prove that he 
not only consulted him but sometimes entirely relied on him. The most 
damning is Iliads v1. 172: 

To Rheuns king of Lycia, and father to his wife. 

For this Rheuns is unknown to Homer and to classical mythology. It was 
Chapman who bestowed a nominative on him, for he was invented in the 
accusative by Valla: in Lyciam ad Rheontem socerum mittit: and derives, it 
seems, from Homer’s Zavov péovra [River Xanthus, which Valla actually 
gets right a couple of lines later as ad fluenta Xanthi]. Again, at lines 
201-4 Chapman tells us the name of Bellerophon’s estate in Lycia, and the 
reason for this name: 

This field the Lycians futurely (of future wanderings there 

And other errors of their Prince, in the vnhappie Rere 

Of his sad life) the Errant cald. 


There is nothing of this in Homer, except a later mention of the Aleian 
plain (cf. line 214); but Valla, assuming the identity of Bellerophon’s 
estate and the Aleian plain where he later wandered, had written into his 
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translation: quem postea erraticum ab erroribus incolentis nominarunt. And 
Chapman’s faith in Valla’s version was such that he even took pains to 
express both possible meanings of erroribus, that no drop of Homer’s 
meaning might be lost. 

In those two passages there was no reason but credulity for the accep- 
tance of Valla. But at xxiv. 230 Valla’s mistake appeared to have common 
sense on its side. Chapman writes (of a valuable cup): 


presented by, th’ Ambassadors of 'Thrace; 


whereas Homer says, Which the men of Thrace gave him (sc. Priam) when he 
went on an embassy. But (to Chapman’s knowledge) princes did not go on 
embassies, they sent them; and ambassadors did not receive gifts, they 
brought them. So he accepted Valla’s, a Thracibus sibi legatis dono datum. 

More often, and more significantly, the attraction was stylistic. We have 
already said that Valla wrote good Latin prose; and to Latin prose Chap- 
man had a natural affinity. His own English, verse and prose, is larded with 
its technical tricks: complicated periods, connecting relatives, absolute 
participles, epanaphora, and others. And so, however he might dis- 
countenance ‘superfluity’, he could not but feel that at 1v. 326 Valla’s 
version was better literature than Spondanus’s is: 


Sic et maiores urbes et muros destruebant, 
Hanc mentem et animum habentes in pectoribus ; 


Valla’s: . . . Id quod illi ueteres factitabant, qui hac disciplina, hoc more, hoc 
animo in bellis usi, multas urbes, multaque oppida expugnaverunt. So Chap- 
man adopts Valla’s diction, and gets a fine rhetorical flourish to end Nestor’s 
speech: 

And with this discipline (said he) this forme, these mindes, this trust; 

Our Ancestors haue, walles, and townes, laid leuell with the dust. 
Similarly at line 291, Arm’d, caskt, and readie for the fight is mistaken in 
tense, and has some ‘overplus’; but it has a brisk vigour that is lacking in 
the literal translation, they were arming themselves; and it comes from Valla’s 
iam armatos, iam galeatos, iam in procinctu stantes. Again, v. 675, 


Twas held enough (both falne) that both, were nobly caried thence 


makes a fine conclusion to the paragraph which has described the encoun- 
ter of Sarpedon and Tlepolemus. But Homer had related Sarpedon’s 
removal several lines before Tlepolemus’s; it was Valla who combined 
the two: Utrumque fideles accurrentes socij, inter manus, mortuum Graeci, 
uulneratum Lyciti, in diuersum é praelio transportarunt. And it was Valla 
who, a little before, had employed the neat epanaphora of both . . . both: 
Amborum lanceae simul reductae . . . uulnusque ambae simul fecerunt (cf. lines 
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666~7). Chapman accepted Valla’s rearrangement and repeated the 
rhetorical both. 

His use of Valla is not, however, constant. It appears in 11I—vI and xu- 
XXIV, being at its height in 1v—v1; from x11 onwards it tails off, the example 
quoted above from xxiv being one of only two in the whole book. In the 
revised 1 and 11 I have found no example; and indeed there is one note 
which suggests that he had abandoned its use, viz. his comment on I. 21: 
Enevgeunoay Ayaio, comprobarunt Graeci, all others turne it. But ‘all 
others’ are Stephanus and Spondanus; Valla has moti proceres, iubent patri 
reddi. In the 1598 books there are very few instances, if any. VIII. 262-4, 


Who in Aepina was brought forth (a famous towne in Thrace) 

By Castianira, 
appears to be Valla’s Priami filius, et Castianirae, quam ex Aesymo thraciae 
urbe Priamus duxit uxorem, because I can find no one else who mentions 
that Aesyma was in Thrace. Yet otherwise Chapman’s version differs from 
Valla’s here, and even contradicts it. Again, in x1. 417, Lucerns might be 
Valla’s linces (for Homer’s Odes, jackals), since Spondanus gives thoes and 
lupi; but in Bussy D’ Ambois, 11. 34, Chapman himself confuses the meaning 
of the English word ‘lucerns’. Soit remains uncertain whether he used Valla 
in 1598. But when he set out to complete the I/iads, possibly in a hurry, the 
habit quickly grew on him, so that in v1 we have found him sometimes using 
it as his sole source, and ascribing to it, as he normally does to Spondanus, 
a verbal inspiration; but later, perhaps under pressure from the ‘envious 
Windfucker’ who accused him of having no Greek, he gradually outgrew 
the habit, abandoned the book in rewriting 1 and 1, and finally, in writing 
his Commentaries and Prefaces, renounced the work and blasphemed even 
the freedom and rhetoric which had attracted his affections and shaped his 
own version. 


2. Helius Eobanus Hessus, 1488-1540, Professor of Eloquence at 
Nirnberg and later at Erfurt,’ published original works in Latin prose and 
verse, and turned Homer’s Iliad into Latin hexameters (Basel, 1540). It 
seems that he used Valla: they coincide, for example, in a muddled mis- 
translation of xvi. 180 ff. (Greek text): 

Valla: Eudorus pulchra Polymela matre et si famae credimus uirgine: certe in ipso 
choro uirginum genitus ; 

Eobanus : creatus 

Virgine si famae est fas credere, scilicet inter 

Virgineos coetus materna est editus aluo; 
where Homer knows nothing of a virgin birth; and between them they 
’ I owe these details to Prof. D. S. Robertson, of Cambridge. 
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misled Chapman (xv1. 169~74). But Eobanus’s use of Valla was not blind; 
for at vI. 194 (Greek text; Chapman, vi. 201) he avoids Valla’s interpola- 
tion (see above, pp. 122-3). In general his version has the corresponding 
qualities in verse to Valla’s in prose: it is necessarily free, and sometimes 
wrong; it makes some omissions and shirks some difficulties; but it is quite 
respectable literature. The versification is sound if one accepts, in 
accordance with renaissance practice, a final short vowel before initial 
double-consonants ; and the idiom is carefully Virgilian. Of course, anyone 
who translates Homer into Latin verse has the advantage that Virgil has 
preceded him with many passages, which are worked into the Aeneid and 
Georgics. Eobanus had no hesitation in reclaiming these borrowings, and 
so his verse is often pure Virgil. Far from dissembling this, he calls atten- 
tion to it by the recurrent marginal note Virgilianum; and similarly, when 
he avails himself of the tag terrai frugiferai, his marginal comment is 
Lucretianum. Besides these the margin carries a regular series of notes 
summarizing the matter of the poem and occasionally offering brief 
explanations or criticisms. The first page, for example, has: Propositio 
cum Inuocatione. Chrysae sacerdotis Apollinis ad Atridas et Graecos oratio. 
Chrysen contumeliose repellit Agamemnon. An explanatory note at VI. 496 is 
Nomina fontium, quorum alter in Thessalia, alter circa Argos: vel ut Alij, in 
Peloponneso aut Lacedaemone fuerunt; another at VIII. 1 is, mepidpaots, 
matutini temporis. Literary criticism is found at 1. 258, Decorum ab aetate; 
at VI. 113, Hoc Diomedis et Glauci colloquium, ut medio ardore pugnae nimis 
longum et intempestiuum, nonnulli reprehenderunt etiam neotericorum: inter 
quos uel praecipuus est Hier. Vidas; and at vill. 13, Fecit hunc locum suum 
Virg. adijciendo Bis patet in praeceps tantum tenditque sub umbras, &c. 
Chapman mentions Eobanus often enough, and several times quotes 
him, but always with disapproval, just as he does Valla; in fact he frequently 
couples the two names. But one only needs to glance at the 1611 folio of 
Chapman’s Iliads to recognize the use he made of him, not in the text, but 
in the margin, where a large proportion of Chapman’s notes are Eobanus’s 
translated: e.g. 1. 1, His proposition and inuocation; v1. 496, The names of 
two fountaines: of which, one in Thessaly, the other neer Argos: or according to 
others, in Peloponnesus or Lacedaemon; vit. 1, Periphrasis of the morning. 
Some are not even translated, e.g. 1. 258, Decorum ab aetate, and vil. 370, 
facile facit quod semper facit. At vit1. 13 (see above), Chapman has mis- 
understood Eobanus, and writes: Virgil maketh this likewise his place, 
adding Bis patet in praeceps, tantum tenditque sub vmbras, &c. What 
Eobanus meant was, ‘Virgil adapts this passage by adding to the meas- 
urements; he has twice as far, where Homer says as far’. Chapman, 
committing a solecism with suum, means, ‘Virgil also places Tartarus in 
Barathrum, and adds Bis patet, &c.’ He thinks of Tartarus, not as another 
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name for Barathrum, but as a person undergoing torment in Barathrum; 
and from this misconception wa? the strange and impressive phrase 
(lines 11-12), 
sees Barathrum doth steepe 
Torment in his profoundest sinks ; 
Homer saying nothing about ‘torment’ or ‘sinks.’ 

Though he was glad to avail himself of Eobanus’s aid in explaining and 
praising Homer, Chapman was not the man to tolerate him when he pre- 
sumed to reprehend. So the note on Glaucus and Diomede at v1. 1173 is, 
indeed, translated, but is followed by a vehement counterblast that fills the 
margin for almost the whole length of the page. Moreover, since the 
criticism was a telling one, and had also been made by Chapman’s béte noire, 
Scaliger, he resolves to obviate it in future by a slight adjustment of Homer’s 
text. Hence the interpolation of, 

who in his verie looke some hope of wonder wonne, 
describing Glaucus, and 
little Tydeus mightie heire, 
describing Diomede; and of the adjective wondrous (i.e. wondering) a line 
later. The purpose, of course, is to excuse the combatants’ curiosity about 
each other. Similar treatment both in margin and in text is afforded at 
VI. 242 to a similarly critical note. 

But though Chapman’s text is occasionally affected by Eobanus’s 
margin, I have found no certain example of its being affected by Eobanus’s 
text: certainly there is no such effect as Valla’s text had. There are various 
possible reasons why this should be so. Perhaps Chapman recognized that 
Eobanus was too inaccurate to be a reliable guide: yet Valla’s recognized 
inaccuracy was no impediment. Perhaps he felt no such affinity for Latin 
verse as he did for Latin prose. Or perhaps he conceived that the Virgilian 
qualities of Eobanus tarred him with the same brush as the odious Scaliger, 
who had exalted Virgil above Homer. It is at least certain that Eobanus’s 
innocently complacent Virgilianum becomes in Chapman the invidious, 
Virgil imit. at VII. 270, and at XXII. 165 a similar note Virgilius vertit 
becomes used . . . by Virgil, but this as a translator merely. However this 
may be, Eobanus Hessus is only a minor influence on Chapman’s Jiiads, and 


is not to be compared with the major authorities of Spondanus, Scapula, 
and Valla. 


3. Ambrosius Calepinus, of Bergamo in the territory of Milan, then 
ruled by Duke Lodovic Sforza, was an Austin Friar, who died in 1505. He 
compiled a Latin Dictionary, which was repeatedly republished and 
re-edited for two and a half centuries. The latest copy in the British 
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Museum is dated 1779; by then the work was probably being superseded 
by the Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of Jacopo Facciolati, who had himself 
edited Calepinus in 1731 (Patavii). The Dictionary forms a bulky folio 
volume, or volumes. The word-order is alphabetical and is less disturbed 
by fancied etymological grouping than that of Scapula’s Lexicon. The 
words are explained in Latin, and illustrative quotations are more generously 
given than in Scapula. From 1565 on, brief synonyms in other languages 
were inserted: Italian, French, and Spanish at first; but others, including 
Hebrew, Greek, and English, were subsequently added. These synonyms 
are not always consistent with one another, nor with the Latin, and their 
intrusion breaks the continuity of the Latin entry. 

Chapman, keenly resentful of the accusation that he turned Homer out 
of the Latin only, is naturally silent about his use of a Latin dictionary, and 
in fact, since his Latin was fluent (though inaccurate), he had comparatively 
little occasion to use it. Nevertheless, a couple of instances will prove it 
against him. At vill. 249, the Greek tpimoda is rendered by a whole line, 


A three-foot vessell, that for grace, in sacred Fanes doth stand. 


Compare this with Calepinus, s.v. tripus: Vas aut aliud instrumentum pedibus 
constans tribus . .. Angl. A vessel or other thing with three feet . . . Erant 
autem tripodum duo genera, quorum alii . . . ornatus tantum gratia dicati erant 
in domibus vel templis. Chapman’s for grace, in sacred Fanes doth stand, is 
Calepinus’s, ornatus gratia dicati erant in templis. At xV11. 252, appl révovras 
is thus rendered: 


Where all the neruie fiuers [i.e. fibres] meete, and ligaments in one, 


That make the motion of those parts. 
Cf. Calepinus, s.v. tendones (which was Spondanus’s translation of révoyras), 
A recentioribus medicis appellantur quaedam motus instrumenta . . . ex nervis 


et ligamentis conflata. 

There is evidence that Chapman’s copy was of one of the polyglot 
editions, and that he did not disdain on occasion to look at the modern 
synonyms. At v. 738 and xix. 380, he translates Aéwadvov (part of a horse’s 
harness) by Poitril. The translation in Spondanus was antilena (a late 
Latin word), and under antilena the polyglot Calepinus gives, as its English, 
a peitreel for an horse. Similarly, in xvi there are two translations of ¢péves, 
for which word Spondanus gives praecordia: line 445, where lifes strings 
close, about the solid hart; and line 467, strings of his yet-panting hart. Both 
clearly imply the equation ¢péves—praecordia—heart-strings. And s.v. 
praecordia the polyglot Calepinus gives the hart-strings. That is not quite 
conclusive, because heart-strings was also given by Catholicon Anglicanum 
a century or so before, and may have been the recognized equivalent taught 
in schools. But at xvil. 492 the same word, dpévas, praecordia, is rendered 
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by the blacke parts near his hart. Blacke we may dismiss; it is, in the Greek, 
peAaivas: and for the rest of the phrase, if we turn again to Calepinus, we 
find that the French gloss for praecordia is les parties autour du ceur. The 
Latin entry, it may be noted, is quite different from both French and 
English. 

On many of the occasions when Chapman had recourse to Calepinus 
his difficulty was that Spondanus had transliterated a word instead of 
translating it, e.g. hepar, thoracem, tripodem, chlaenas. On others he found 
that Calepinus gave him interesting anatomical information (for his interest 
in this cf. his comment on XIv. 433: triple in that line is ultimately from 
Calepinus s.v. lactes, via Aamapd and ile). On others the Latin word was 
simply unfamiliar, as antilena and assolet. On others no motive is obvious. 

In the use that he made of what he found, we may observe two tendencies, 
both typical of him. One is a devout faith in the infallibility of the informa- 
tion, which made him reluctant to let any shade of it escape the reader. 
The other (which covers a multitude of sins) is the literary miracle by 
which he sometimes transmutes blundering pedantry into racy vigour or 
even noble poetry. Both tendencies are observable in the three specimens 
with which I conclude this article. 

Iv. 140 [Pandarus bends his bow], . . . (as if the wind did rise) The coming 
of it made a noise. Homer, A‘yfe Bids (and nothing about wind); Valla, 


sibilante arcu; Calepinus s.v. sibilus . . . Transfertur et ad sonitum venti 
leniter flantis: Virg 5 Ecloga Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus Austri 
... tuvat. 


XXIV. 575, Wast costs (sic, i.e. waist-coats) of silke plush. Homer, xAaivas 
. ovAas (woolly blankets); Spondanus, chlaenas pilosas; Calepinus s.v. 
chlaena, Vestimenti genus quod palliis, hyberno praesertim tempore, super- 
induebatur. 
x1. 41 [As Agamemnon arms for the field, Juno and Minerva signify 
their favour], émi 5° éySovmnoav: Spondanus, instrepuerunt. Instrepo is not 
a very rare word, but something prompted Chapman to look it up. He 
found: In re aliqua strepitum edo. Aliquando accipitur pro simplici strepo, 
cum quadam tamen intentione soni. Now intentio means intensification, but it 
looks as if it meant intention. Chapman was not sure, but after his manner 
he determined to include all possibilities: so he had to translate three 
notions besides the simple one of noise, viz. the place where (in aliqua re), 
the intention or purpose (cum quadam intentione), and the intensity or 
loudness (again cum intentione). The result is a resounding line and a 
half, by which a gorgeous paragraph is worthily concluded: 
and on a sable cloud 
(To bring them furious to the field) sate thundring out aloud. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SOUND AND SENSE IN 
AUGUSTAN POETIC THEORY 


By DEAN TOLLE MACE 


OWARD the end of the seventeenth century, when the rapid strides 

of the New Science had established the widespread conviction in 
England that truth was verifiable only in mathematical demonstrations, 
poets were confronted with the task of preserving their ancient function as 
the proclaimers of truths higher than mathematics or history. They could 
avoid the dilemma by abandoning all pretence to serious meaning, or meet 
it squarely by keeping the poetic apparatus within bounds that could be 
measured with something like the mathematical accuracy of their rivals. 
That is, they could reconstitute the ancient foundation of poetry in nature. 
This was the road taken by the serious poets. 

After refining Renaissance reverence for the Ancients to the point that 
Homer and nature became the same, poetic theory looked to the.mechanico- 
deterministic world of Hobbes for its basis. In Hobbes’s system external 
nature or the world of objects was the ultimate source of all poetry. In his 
philosophical view reality consisted solely of matter in motion ; and percep- 
tion was nothing more than the impingement of material bodies on the 
sense organs, from whence impressions were conveyed to the brain, giving 
rise to ideas by the correspondence of similar motions located there. In 
this process nothing really occurred but motion, because ‘motion produceth 
nothing but motion’.' Admitting only the reality of matter, a theory of 
poetry must preclude all transcendental sources of inspiration and allow the 
poet only the residue of sensory experience for fancy or imagination. To 
Hobbes ‘that which he [the poet] hath of his own, is nothing but experience 
and knowledge of nature. . . .* And Dryden, who in general followed 
Hobbes, writes that the ‘employment of a poet is like that of a curious gun- 
smith, or watchmaker: the iron or silver is not his own. . . .”2 Hence it is 
that the Augustans in some way had to rationalize the irrational in poetry 
by relating it to the reality of matter, or else admit its fabling to consist 
wholely of false chimaeras and vain ‘seemings’. 

The difficulty of relating non-meaning to meaning has always vexed 
poetic theory. Especially has this problem been emphasized in ages when 


' Leviathan, ch. 1. 

? Hobbes, “The Answer . . . To Sr William D’Avenant’s Preface Before Gondibert’, in 
The Works of Sr William Davenant Kt. (London, 1673), p. 23. 

3 Dryden, “The Preface to An Evenings Love; or The Mock Astrologer’, in Essays of 
John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), i. 147. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 6 (1951). 
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the demonstrable wonders of a rapid scientific advance have led to the 
popular conviction that truth and fiction are respectively the provinces of 
the scientist and the mere entertainer. Modern criticism, as we know, has 
been unusually aware of this perplexed issue, but the earliest steps toward 
analysing the necessary relation of meaning and non-meaning in poetry 
were already in progress by the beginning of the eighteenth century, an age 
which, like our own, was dominated by a confidence in the certainties of 
scientific knowledge. 

In this essay we shall look at the problem of relating non-meaning to 
meaning as it appeared to the Augustans; and our most celebrated source 
for the principal doctrines on the subject is Alexander Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism. Pope glides into the problem at line 337: 


But most by numbers judge a Poet’s song, 
And smooth or rough with them is right or wrong. 


Stated simply the content of the lines following this passage is this: 
smoothness of numbers, although the apparent standard for the measure 
of poetic excellence, is little more than the accomplishment of mere tuneful 
fools, who traffic irresponsibly in needless Alexandrines and monotonously 


Ring round the same unvary’d chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes. 


True art in poetry, Pope tells us, is to be found neither in the avoidance of 
harshness, nor in the practices of those 


Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 


Rather, it is to be achieved by linking ornament to content in such a 
manner that the 


. .. Sound must seem an echo to the Sense. 


Following this mandatory precept occurs the short and dazzling object- 
lesson of the Camilla passage. ' 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Pope and his contemporaries, an 
important significance of the sound and sense passage has been obscured by 
the refusal of literary scholars to examine it apart from the doctrine of 
‘imitative harmony’, which had always been a major point in the tradition 
of Ars Poetica. Virgil’s sonority had captivated Dryden, and Homer’s had 
a corresponding effect on Pope. Yet the Augustan preoccupation with 
sound not only rests on an ancient-tradition, but also is deeply embedded in 
contemporary explanations of aesthetic phenomena. 

In general critics have viewed Pope’s dictum on sound and sense as a 
flight from one excess of eighteenth-century poetry to another, from the 


* Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism, ll. 337-73. 
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dreary monotony of faultless numbers and the gradus epithet to a kind of 
vulgar onomatopoeia in which the sound is employed in a ‘musical’ way to 
give a commonplace and mechanical ring to the sense.’ I think it can be 
shown, however, that the Augustan doctrine of sound and sense, far from 
signalling a mere onomatopoeia on the strength of a classical tradition, 
represents a transformation of that tradition, a transformation set up to 
bring poetic imitation in accord with nature as revealed by Hobbes. As 
we know, from Pope’s insistence on the similitude of Homer and nature 
(and presuming with good reason that Pope’s nature was the nature explored 
by seventeenth-century science), the eighteenth century displayed con- 
siderable aplomb in effecting ingenious transformations of settled doctrine 
to sort well with its own purposes. But apart from yoking poetry to 
Hobbes’s nature, the transformed doctrine of sound and sense took into 
account a fundamental fact of aesthetic experience, one that less thoughtful 
ages have, to their own peril, occasionally ignored. That is: the irrational 
in poetry, if at all valid, must derive its significance from the rational. 

In part, the failure to rationalize poetry in accord with Hobbes’s 
mechanical concept of the imagination caused a certain wing of the 
Augustans to question the very foundation of the art. As an imitation of 
nature, poetry was admitted in some quarters to be a failure. 


... I think it will be pretty plain [writes Charles Gildon in 1718] that the loss 
of poetry, or at least, its very great degeneracy, has proceeded from the neglect 
of the writers in this particular of Imitation. How few pieces have we had for 
some hundreds of years, which have a claim to be true and exact Imitations? 
Nor was there ever an Age, in which this essential was so much neglected, as at 
present, which is the reason, that our Verses having retain’d nothing of the 
Original cause of poetry, but Number and Harmony, are such lame and imperfect 
performances.” 


By exploiting that non-rational excellence traditionally allowed to poetry 
from the time of Aristotle—Number and Harmony, the poet retreated into 
a position where, as he ‘nothing affirmes, and therefore never lyeth’, his 
safety was assured. In some ways the perfection of harmonious numbers 
became an obsession in England and France during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Faultless harmony was viewed as the latest triumph 
in the general advance of ‘correctness’, and was curiously offered by poets 
as another indication that the crest of civilization was in sight not only for 
science but for poetry. But at the same time the emphasis on harmony to 
the exclusion of the severer excellences of poetry was correctly regarded 
as a dangerous flight from the classical responsibility of expression to 
meaning. 


? Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920), p. 80. 
2 Charles Gildon, The Complete Art of Poetry (London, 1718), i. 88. 
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Number and Rhime, and that harmonious Sound, 
Which not the nicest Ear with Harshness wound, 
Are necessary, yet but vulgar arts ;' 


Yet, Nombre, according to Malherbe, was the true distinction between 
verse and prose. Perhaps the extremity of this position was reached when 
Cowley stated that ‘the music of numbers . . . almost without anything 
else makes an excellent poet’.” 

To show that the position represented by Cowley’s statement signalled 
a complete retreat from the doctrine of poetry as a rational art, substituting 
an art aimed entirely at the senses, it is necessary to treat the doctrine of 
‘harmonious numbers’ in some detail. Ultimately this doctrine is under- 
standable only in terms of the analogy drawn from music. Perhaps it is 
well to point out here that this analogy was by no means the vague appre- 
hension, as it often is in modern criticism, that music is in some indefinable 
way like poetry, and that poetry is somehow musical. Innumerable docu- 
ments show that the parallel of these arts was a matter for serious and 
detailed speculation from the dawnings of the Renaissance to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the analogy of poetry and music was an elaborate 
system in which points of a supposed relationship between the two arts had 
been determined with considerable exactness. 


? John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, An Essay on Poetry (London, 1753), ll. 15-17. 
? In the Davideis, Bk. I, Note 25, Cowley expresses a view which at first appears to bea 
contradiction of the statement above. Yet the contradiction is more apparent than real. 
In defence of the line 
Nor can Glory contain itself in th’ endless Space. 
Cowley writes: ‘I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the most part of readers that 


it is not by negligence that this verse is so loose, . . . it is to paint in the number the nature 
of the thing which it describes. . . .” He follows this with several like examples from the 
poem and concludes by saying: ‘. . . the disposition of words and numbers should be such 


as that, out of the order and sound of them, the things themselves may be represented’. 
This passage has usually been treated as a parallel to Pope’s declaration on sound and 
sense. Dr. Johnson observes no distinction between them when he discusses the issue in 
the Lives of both poets. Pope’s doctrine is discussed below, and it should be pointed out 
here that Cowley’s ‘sound’ is not Pope’s. Pope’s ‘sound’ involves a unity of sound and the 
idea expressed (see p. 130). Cowley’s ‘sound’ is chiefly the medium for number (see 
p. 133). Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, wondered ‘what there is peculiar in the 
sound of’ 
And fell a-down his shoulders with loose care. 
which actually expresses ‘loose care’. If he had sought the peculiarity in the number 
instead of the sound as Cowley directed it should have been obvious: the natural accelera- 
tion of ‘a-down’ and ‘loose care’. Nor was Dr. Johnson able to see why a pine-tree is taller 
in an Alexandrine than in ten syllables. 
Like some fair pine o’er-looking all th’ ignoble wood. 

However greatly we may applaud Dr. Johnson in these instances, we cannot forget that 
Cowley thought he was working wonders with ‘numbers’, which, from the analogy of 
music, he could distinguish from sound. By Dr. Johnson’s time this theoretical distinc- 
tion was as dim as it is to-day. 
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Music, like poetry, was held to be an imitative art, but its only function 
was to move the passions and affections. The theory of music’s efficacy was 
based on the essentially Cartesian doctrine that the emotions were definite 
in character, static, non-psychological, and subject to arousal by external 
motions which coincided with their own. And unless music was combined 
with words in such a manner that the affective representation depended on 
the specific meaning derived from the word itself, the significant musical 
effect was thought to arise from harmony and rhythm, conveyed to the 
senses by the medium of sound, which was 
produced by some Subtile motions in the Air, propagated and continued to the 
Ear and Organs of Hearing, and thence communicated to the animal spirits; 
which excites suitable Imaginations, Affections, Passions, etc. And these attended 
with conformable Motions and Actions, and according to the various proportions, 
Measures, and Mixtures of such Sounds, there do arise various effects in the 
Mind or Imagination, suitable thereunto. Thus the rough Musick of Drums and 
Trumpets, is apt to produce Courage and Fierceness in Martial Minds; and 
more or less according to the degree of Roughness. And sweeter sounds of 
more sedate Musick, are apt to excite softer Passions, and of different Kinds and 
Degree, according to the slowness or Swiftness, Loudness or Calmness, Acute- 
ness, or Gravity, and the various Measures and Mixtures of such Musical 
Sounds. The Animal Spirits being apt to receive impressions answerable to those 
subtile motions, Communicated to them from the Organs of Hearing." 


The important thing to remember is that sounds were useful only as they 
conveyed ‘mixtures and measures’ to the ear. The Poetics of Aristotle and 
the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Boethian traditions were the main sources 
of the doctrine that only harmony and rhythm belonged to musical imita- 
tion. In Boethius’ threefold classification of music into musica mundana, 
humana, et instrumentalis, the musica mundana represents the old Pytha- 
gorean music of the spheres, an unheard, intellectually understood harmony 
of the macrocosm. Physical sound, or heard music, in this ancient and 
medieval system was merely a mechanical medium for an inferior and 
earthly allegory of the true harmony. In the Middle Ages music held its 
place among the Liberal Arts, not because sound might charm, but because 
the proportions of harmony and measure could be understood by an exer- 
cise of pure intellect. The notion of music as a basic allegory was elaborated 
with great seriousness by Baroque musical theorists.” 

Since measure, accent, and proportion were the touchstones of musical 
imitation, the ‘harmonious numbers’ of poetry were musical in the strictest 


? John Wallis, ‘A Letter . . . Concerning the Strange Effects Reported of Musick in 
Former Times, beyond what is to be Found in Later Ages’, in Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, xx (London, 1699), 297. 

Aristotle, Poetics, par. 3; Boethius, De Musica, i. 2. A typical Baroque source for 
these doctrines is Athanasius Kircher’s Musurgia Universalis (Rome, 1650). 
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sense on the strength of the ancient and medieval traditions. Music and 
poetry were thus inseparable sisters who betrayed their familial relation- 
ship by having occasionally disputed the provinces of measure and har- 
mony. Longinus insisted that measure belonged to poetry, because poetry 
employed the passions; Lucretius had felt this principle in music.' St. 
Augustine treats the number or measure of poetic feet as a branch of 
musical science, refuting the claim of the grammarians that it belonged to 
poetry.” 

Just how, in a practical sense, was musical harmony related to poetical 
harmony? There is no difficulty involved when one remembers that the 
word ‘harmony’ in Baroque musical theory did not necessarily imply a 
simultaneous sounding of musical tones, but often referred to the relation 
of one sound to another in terms of the degree of concord expressed by 
mathematical ratios, i.e. the unison, the octave, the fifth, fourth, &c. Thus 
the harmony 


in periods and words, is founded on the principles of harmony in musick ; for as 
every musical concord is harmony, from the proportions in this concord; thus 
when words are pronounc’d in the same proportion with the musical concords, 
these words have harmony, and please the ear from the same principles, and the 
same proportions, as the musical concords please the ear.* 


Accordingly, poetic feet were thought to have exact analogies in musical 
concords; and the pleasurable effect of each was thought to be identical. 
For example, the Iambic foot is the ratio of 1: 2 (v—), equalling the concord 
of the octave or diapason ‘which is the most perfect chord in musick’. 

For when two strings, of equal tension and thickness, are in this proportion, 
i.e., one as long again as the other . . . the chord 2 will vibrate once, while the 
chord 1 vibrates twice. And the oftener the vibrations of two chords coincide 
the sweeter is the harmony, and the more perfect the consonance.* 


A foot consisting of two equal parts (Pyrrhic 1: 1) was said to represent the 
unison in music because it was in the same ratio required for the unisonous 
vibrations of two strings of equal length and thickness. 

The stress or accent observed to be necessary in English poetry by no 
means disturbed the fundamental notion that the harmony of verse con- 
sisted of measured proportions as in musical concord. It was frequently 
observed that the quantity of a syllable could be either the time employed, 
or the force of the voice exerted on the pronunciation, and that in either 

; Daniel Webb, Observations on the Correspondence between Poetry and Music (London, 
ry tein De Musica, trs. R. Catesby Taliaferro (Annapolis, 1939), Bk. I, pp. 1-3- 

3 Edward Manwaring, Of Harmony and Number in Latin and English Prose, and in 
English Poetry (London, 1744), p. 2. 


* John Mason, An Essay on the Power of Numbers and the Principles of Harmony in 
Poetical Composition (London, 1749), p. 21. 
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case the difference was trifling.’ Hence it is that we often find the harmony 
of verse described as both accent and measure. 

That only sensuous pleasure resulted from harmonious concord was a 
widely accepted notion in later Baroque musical thought. By the end of the 
seventeenth century the conception of musical harmony as an allegory of 
the musica mundana had decayed, and along with it disappeared the Neo- 
platonic belief that the sensuous effect of music could support moral ends. . 
Leibniz, for example, believed the effect of concord to be solely sensual 
pleasure, resulting from the unconscious realization of mathematical pro- 
portions. ‘La Musique nous charme’, he writes, ‘quoique sa beauté ne con- 
siste que dans les convenances des nombres, et dans le compte, dont nous 
ne nous apercevons pas, et que l’4me ne laisse pas de faire, des battemens 
ou vibrations des corps sonnans, qui se rencontrent par certains intervalles.’* 

From the analogy of music the several poetic feet were thought not only 
pleasurable to the ear, but also capable of arousing the particular affections 
to which they corresponded. The Spondee was ‘grave and majestick’, 
the Anapaest ‘rapid and vehement; excellently adopted to martial musick 
and martial songs, which are therefore frequently set to this measure’. And 
the Iambic, considered to be the most generous of all numbers, ‘is very 
strong and sonorous, very proper (as Horace observes) to excite and express 
the Passion of Anger’. Mason observes that when the quantities of the 
poetic feet are expressed on the drum the different qualities of these feet 
are as apparent in their effect on the affections as when the whole gamut of 
sound is employed. 

Thus the harmony of numbers was to the Augustans the true musical 
principle in poetry. Mere sound, which, as we shall see, was considered 
meaningless in itself by Baroque musical theorists, was only the contemp- 
tible medium for the true objects of musical imitation-harmony and 
thythm. Roger North writes this of music: 


Therefore in order to find a criterum of Good musick we must (as I sayd) look 
into nature it Self, and ye truth of things. Musick hath 2 ends, first to pleas the 
sence, & that is done by the pure Dulcor of Harmony, . . . & secondly to move ye 
affections or excite passion. And that is done by measures of time joyned with 
the former. And it must be granted that pure Impuls artificially acted, and con- 
tinued, hath Great power to excite men to act, but not to think.* 


? Webb, op. cit., p. 86. 

2 Leibniz, ‘Principes de la nature et de la grice, fondés en raison’, in Opera Philo- 
sophica, ed. J. E. Erdman (Berlin, 1840), pp. 717-18. 

3 John Mason, An Essay on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic Numbers: Being a Sequel, 
&c. (London, 1749), pp. 13-14. 

* Ibid., p. 15. 

5 Italics mine. Roger North, Musicall Grammarian (ptd. in facsimile, 1925, Oxford 
University Press, from undated eighteenth-century edition), pp. 14-15. 
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Music was held in low esteem in Augustan England precisely because its 
function did not extend beyond the pleasing of the senses and moving of 
the affections. It was a mere delight, according to Dennis, ‘utterly incap- 
able of informing the Understanding, or reforming the Will’.' Or, to 
extract Dennis’s meaning in other words, music had abandoned all respon- 
sibility to the rational in favour of the irrational. 

What Roger North said of music might well have been said of poetry in 
which the emphasis lay on harmonious numbers. And actually that verse 
which stood alone on the harmony of its numbers suffered the same stric- 
tures for the same reasons. As was supposed in the case of music, merely 
harmonious verse had power to provoke men to action, “but not to think’. 
And thus, from the explicit analogy of music, poetry had also abandoned 
the rational to the irrational; and it was these poets, according to Pope 


Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not Mend their minds; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 


From what we have already seen, it should be clear that Pope’s famous 
declaration about sound and sense was in no case, as some scholars have 
observed, the application of a musical principle to verse. When he told 
Spence that the first law of verse was to be musical, he was describing, if 
anything, the doctrine of numbers. The sound and sense doctrine, far 
from advocating an onomatopoeic jingle, was, in eighteenth-century terms, 
a substitute in poetic theory for the doctrine of ‘harmonious numbers’ 
whose only function lay in pleasure for the senses and stimulus for the 
affections. This substitute was part of the attempt to renovate the fortunes 
of poetry as an intellectual art. 

In the Musica Theorica of the Baroque era sound had to be justified, not 
as a thing of intrinsic beauty or meaning, but only as it derived sense from 
an extra-musical source.’ The earliest attacks on sound as an independent 
expressive medium appeared in Italy at the turn of the seventeenth century 
when Galilei, Caccini, and the other innovators of monody in music, sought 
to give clearer musical expression to the affections than musical sounds 
alone would allow. Quoting Plato, Caccini writes in the Preface to his Le 
Nuove Musiche : ‘Let music be first of all language and rhythm and secondly 
tone.’* Following the line established by Caccini, Baroque theorists evolved 
a system of musical figures or loci topici, which, in connexion with a text 

? John Dennis, ‘Essay on the Operas’, in The Select Works of Mr. John Dennis (London, 
1718), i. 454. 

? Pope, Essay on Criticism, ll. 341-3. 

3 For a discussion of Baroque musical thought see Manfred F. Bukofzer, Music in the 


Baroque Era (New York, 1947), pp. 370-93. 
* Guillio Caccini, Le Nuove Musiche (Florence, 1601), p. A2. 
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or title, were believed to give accurate representation to the affections. The 
basis for this system was the anciently observed analogy between certain 
vocal tones in speech and certain states of mind. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century this process had become so complete that Christopher 
Bernard could write: ‘Because of the multitude of figures music nowadays 
has risen to such height that it may well be likened to a rhetorica.”! Johann 
Mattheson, an eighteenth-century German theorist, claimed music to be no 
more than a kind of sound speech.' 

The Affektenlehre, as this doctrine was called, made its way to England 
in the seventeenth century from Germany and France, securing a popular 
acceptance which gave it currency long after it had disappeared from con- 
tinental musical thought.? As a theory it was peculiarly workable in terms 
of the Hobbesian imagination. The pervading belief in eighteenth-century 
England that sounds were senseless in themselves is conveniently set forth 
in this passage from Gildon: 


The Greeks . . . were a people too rational, and of too fine and just a taste, to 

encourage or even relish any musical performance, that consisted meerly of 
sound, since that could afford little or no entertainment to the mind, or at all 
engage the understanding, without which they never thought any diversion worthy 
their attention.’ 
It is hardly reasonable to think that Pope would have advocated sound as a 
‘musical’ decoration in an age when musical theorists were at such pains 
to rationalize sound by devolving arbitrary word-meaning on it. Actually 
Pope treated sound as they did, attempting to associate it inseparably with 
meaning, thus justifying part of the plumage which distinguishes poetry 
from prose. 

Perhaps Pope is clearest about this matter in his observations on Homer. 
‘His measures’, the poet writes in the Preface to the Iiad, ‘instead of being 
Fetters to his Sense, were always in readiness to run along with the Warmth 
of his Rapture ; and even give a farther Representation of his notions, in the 
Correspondence of their Sounds to what they signified.’* ‘Signification’ 
had become a crucial word by Pope’s time. Although the early Baroque 
musical theorists had launched the first attacks on meaningless sound, the 
full rout had to await the advances of the New Philosophy. Words, accord- 
ing to Hobbes, are names, and names may signify the bodies that strike the 
senses, and the sense-impressions themselves; there may be names of 
names, and names of the relations between names. But ‘all other names are 

* Quoted by Bukofzer, op. cit., p. 388. 

? See Herbert M. Schueller, ‘ “‘Imitation” and ‘‘Expression”’ in British Music Criticism 
in the 18th Century’, The Musical Quarterly, xxxiv (October 1948), 544-66. 

3 Gildon, The Laws of Poetry Explained and Illustrated (London, 1721), pp. 87-8. 

* Pope, ‘The Preface to the Iliad’ in The Prose Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Norman 
Ault (Oxford, 1936), i. 235. 
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but insignificant sounds’. And words whereby we conceive nothing but 
the sound, are those we call ‘absurd’, ‘insignificant’, and ‘nonsense’.! 
Impelled by the inevitable unity of his philosophy Hobbes was aware that 
the serious business of words in poetry was their employment as signs, and 
that word-sound, if anything, was but an integral part of the larger and 
more intricate symbolism contained in the whole word. Thus, ‘signifi- 
cance’ achieved considerable currency in succeeding speculations about 
poetic theory. 

To Dryden elocution consisted of ‘significant and sounding words’,? 
and the chief secret of poetry, he tells us, is ‘propriety of sound, to be 
varied according to the nature of the subject’. During Pope’s lifetime the 
subject of ‘significancy’ received detailed treatment. In An Essay on the 
Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections Francis Hutcheson 
writes : 


The Word Signification is very common, but a little Reflection will shew it to 
be very ambiguous. In Signification of Words these things are included: 1. An 
Association of an Idea with a Sound, so that when any Idea is formed by the 
Speaker, the idea of a Sound accompanies it. 2. The Sound perceived by the 
Hearer excites the Idea to which it is connected. 3. In like manner a Judgment 
in the Speakers Mind is accompanied with the Idea of a Combination of Sounds. 
4. This Combination of Sounds heard raises the Apprehension of that Judgment 
in the Mind of the Hearer.* 


When a sound ‘perceived by the hearer excites the Idea to which it is 
connected’, that sound can no longer be tagged as a mere decoration, added 
for the sole delight of the senses; it has become, rather, an integral part of 
word-meaning itself. The distinction has been lost between the sounding 
medium and its object, which is the intellectually perceived idea signified 
by the word. 

Apart from the doctrine of ‘significancy’ or unity of sound and sense, it 
is impossible to explain Pope’s attack on those rhymesters who weary the 
ear with ‘sure returns of still expected rhymes’. Was he not in danger of 
the same abuse in view of the inevitable phonetic accuracy of his own 
rhymes? Clearly not, because he regarded proper rhyme as something 
more than mere similitude of terminal sounds. Even the casual reader of 
Pope perceives that the pleasure occasioned by the rhyme depends on an 
intellectual awareness of the meaning and grammatical function of the 
rhyming words; and that the intellectual awareness is simultaneously 


? Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. iv. 

2 Dryden, ‘Preface to Annus Mirabilis’, in Ker, i. 14. 

3 Id. ‘Preface to Albion and Albanius’, in Ker, i. p. 277. 

* Francis Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections 
(Glasgow, 1772; ptd. from the 4th ed., 1738), pp. 253-4. 
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sharpened by the pleasure in the sound. Sensus and ratio are served at 
once. 

So, then, we have a clearer picture of the doctrine of sound echoing sense 
in opposition to the doctrine of harmonious numbers. The latter was the 
power of music in poetry, a power generally conceded even by apologists 
for music, to extend only to the senses and affections. Despite Pope’s care- 
ful tuning of his numbers, this doctrine, by its admitted abandoning of 
meaning as the core of poetry, was anathema for him. As a serious poet 
who ‘stooped to truth and moralized his song’, Pope sought to resolve the 
irrational and the rational into an indissoluble poetic unity, from which no 
part could be justifiably shorn away. Such was, after all, the only plausible 
apologia for poetry in an age whose psychology rigidly separated sensus and 
ratio. If sound and sense were one, the rhetorical ‘beauties’ had a secure 
stand against the ‘close, natural, naked’ way of speaking so highly recom- 
mended to the Augustans by those adherents of the New Science who were 
gradually destroying the classical function of the poet. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
‘GLASSIE ESSENCE’, MEASURE FOR MEASURE, hu. ii. 120 


THERE is a passage in Measure for Measure (11. ii. 107, 108 and 110-23 in 
the Oxford Shakespeare) which has proved difficult, and of which I should 
like to offer a tentative interpretation. These lines form a consecutive 
piece of Isabel’s pleading with Angelo, interrupted only by an interjection 
from Lucio: 


Oh, it is excellent 
To have a Giants strength: but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a Giant. 


Could great men thunder 

As Jove himselfe do’s, Jove would never be quiet, 
For every pelting petty Officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder; 

Nothing but thunder: Mercifull heaven, 

Thou rather with thy sharpe and sulpherous bolt 
Splits the un-wedgable and gnarled Oke, 

Then the soft Mertill: But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little briefe authoritie, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 

(His glassie Essence) like an angry Ape 

Plaies such phantastique tricks before high heaven, 
As makes the Angels weepe: who with our spleenes, 
Would all themselves laugh mortall. 


The crux is in ll. 117-22 (But man, proud man . . . the Angels weepe), 
with its particular difficulty in glassie Essence. It is necessary, however, to 
trace the argument throughout the passage, and I read it thus: 

Isabel’s theme is human authority and the power which makes it opera- 
tive, and man’s misconception of both: authority can only be delegated, 
power only lent, to the creature, but man, invested with either, supposes 
it his own. He is one who, if heaven’s own instrument of correction were 
lent him, would use it for self-aggrandizement, and without reference to its 
proper object; whereas heavenly might discriminates, striking stubborn 
pride and sparing weakness, man, invested with authority, betrays ignorance 
of that in which he most confides, his very nature, and will posture, like 
a petulant ape in borrowed finery; while the angels, looking on his 
behaviour from heaven, are moved to weep in pity—although, were they 
endowed only as man himself is, they would be moved to nothing but the 
satirist’s harsh laughter. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 6 (1951). 
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It will be seen that, apart from my reading of glassie Essence, I have taken 
no greater liberties than these: I have made explicit what is surely implicit 
—lIsabel’s religious assumption as to the folly of the creature in supposing 
power his own; the traditional symbolism of the pride of the heaven- 
defying oak; the association of splenetic laughter with satire. I have for- 
borne to tamper with the repeated word heaven, although in 1. 114 it may 
well be altered from God. 

If we are to understand glassie Essence, we must recognize that it is one 
of a succession of visual images—the giant’s strength borrowed (cf. Mac- 
beth, v. ii. 20), the puny wielders of thunder-bolts, the oak and the myrtle, 
the posturing creature and heavenly spectators—and should, like the rest, 
offer an impression to the mind’s eye: should make visible the antithesis 
between the epithet (with its twofold implication, deceptive, brittle) and 
the noun (signifying inescapable, indestructible reality: the very self). In 
Elizabethan poetry, it is commonly the body of which fragile, delusive 
glass is the symbol. This is plainly its significance in Spenser’s Ruines of 
Time: 

Why then dooth flesh, a bubble glas of breath, 
Hunt after honour and advauncement vaine, 
And reare a trophee for devouring death . . . (ll. 50-2) 


and also in Chapman’s Euthymiae Raptus: 


. . . This glasse of ayre; broken with less than breath; 
This Slave, bound face to face, to death, till death. 
(ll. 1019-20) 
(The same image appears, in almost the same words, in the Tragedy of 
Byron, v. i.) Essence, however, cannot well signify the body; and here, in 
this context of argument in Measure for Measure, it should surely stand for 
the soul. 

Now, certain writings of the thirteenth century seem to yield the visual 
image required and the proper association. Caesarius of Heisterbach 
relates how a man returned from the dead likened the soul, which, in a 
place of torment, was the plaything of devils, to a vessel of glass. ‘De forma 
et virtute animae’ he reported that it was ‘tamquam vas vitreum et sphaeri- 
cum’ (Dialogus Miraculorum, 1. xxxii, ed. Strange, 1851, tr. Scott and 
Bland, 1929). And a like belief is reflected, perhaps confusedly, in Roger of 
Wendover’s Flowers of History, in which a soul leaving the body at the 
instant of death is described in these terms: ‘. . . velut in similitudinem 
venti urentis et fervidi formam quasi sphaericam et rotundam, quae instar 
vitri lucidissimi tota resplenduit . . .’ (Rolls Series, i. 68). This might seem 
a long way from Elizabethan thought, but that Caesarius’ Dialogue appears 
to have enjoyed a long life and even a revival of popularity, and to have been 
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several times printed before 1604: c. 1475; 1481; 1591; 1599. There was 
also an edition of 1605, which should imply continuance of demand. 
I should, however, rely more happily on this interpretation if I could learn 
of additional evidence for the likening of the soul to a glass vessel, whether 
descriptively or figuratively. 

Mary LASCELLES 


GABRIEL HARVEY IN CHANCERY—1608 


THE active period of Gabriel Harvey’s life came to an end in 1599 when he 
left London and returned to his birthplace of Saffron Walden. His quarrel 
with Nashe had effectively ended in 1596, although Bishops Bancroft and 
Whitgift did not officially order it closed until 1 June 1599, and his plea to 
Sir Robert Cecil for the Mastership of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, had met 
with rebuff,’ leaving him with no expectation of further preferment. At 
Saffron Walden he lived on for a third of a century, ‘a disappointed man 
in the scenes of his schoolboy triumphs’, until his death in February 
1630/1.2, Of the events of those long years almost nothing is known, 
although Moore Smith has surmised that he spent them in the practice of 
medicine and astrology: ‘He probably had some little property at Walden, 
and eked out a living by amateur doctoring among his poorer neighbours.’* 

Some light upon Harvey’s latter years, however, is furnished by a 
hitherto unnoticed suit in Chancery in which he became involved in the 
year 1608. Only three of the documents in the suit have come to light, one 
deposition and two court decrees, but from these may be derived the account 
of an episode in Harvey’s career which evidently caused him embarrass- 
ment and which culminated in an ignominy as great as any he had suffered 
during his turbulent years at Cambridge and in London. Not only do these 
documents thus help to fill in some of the events of a significant year in 
Harvey’s life, but one of them is of more particular importance, for it con- 
tains the will of his father, John Harvey, a will whose contents have not 
hitherto been known and which proves to be a document of considerable 
interest. It establishes the fact, hitherto only suspected, that Harvey 
inherited property at Saffron Walden; it tells exactly how much he inherited 
and when it came to him; and it moreover demonstrates that Gabriel 
Harvey during his long retirement was not so impoverished as has been 
generally supposed. It becomes clear that he had no need to eke out a 

* G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford, 1930), p. 74. The 


introduction to this volume remains our best life of Harvey. 
? Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 76. 
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living by doctoring.the poor of his village, for he was, in fact, a man of 
some wealth. 

The suit in question was brought against Gabriel Harvey by his younger 
sister, Mary, and her husband, Phillip Collyn, whom she had married on 
31 March 1600." Although Mary’s bill of complaint is unfortunately not 
extant, it is clear that it was a demand for the payment by her brother of 
a sum of sixty pounds which he had been ordered by the will of their father 
to pay to her within a four-year period following the elder Harvey’s death, 
with the further proviso that his failure to pay the money should result in 
his forfeiture to her of certain lands scheduled to come to him following the 
death of their mother, Alice Harvey.” Since Alice Harvey was still alive at 
the time of the suit, Mary’s bill could not have claimed custody of the 
property, although it might well have claimed a future interest in it. 

To his sister’s bill of complaint Gabriel Harvey made no answer. Under 
Elizabethan legal procedure depositions could not be taken and a suit 
could not come to a hearing until a formal answer had been made by the 
defendant, and it was probably with this in mind that Harvey (who it must 
be remembered was a Doctor of Law) made no immediate reply, for Mary 
Collyn had only one witness to support her case and he was claimed to be 
an old man upon the point of death. Within the time it would have 
normally taken for Harvey to be legally compelled to reply the witness 
might well have died, leaving Mary entirely unable to support her claim. 
In these circumstances, Mary Collyn appealed to the master of the court 
for assistance, and in Michaelmas term 1608' the following decree was 
granted : 


Forasmuchas this cowrte was this presente daie informed by Mr. Towse beinge 
of the plaintiffs councell that the saide plaintiffs have exhibited there bill unto 
this courte for and tuchinge a certen some of moneye wich was devised to the 
saide marye one of the plaintiffs by the will of her father in which saide will there 
is a provisoe that if the defendant shall refuse to paie the saide some therein 
menconed contrary to the intent and meaninge of his saide will Then he deviseth 
to the saide marye and her heires and assignes for ever the messuage and other 
the premisses in the saide will menconed after the decease of alice his wyeff who 
is yet livinge and that he the saide defendant doth not onlye refuse to paie the 
saide some soe devised but doth alsoe refuse to appeare and aunswere the 
plaintiffs bill but sitteth out all proces of contempte by reason whereof the saide 
plaintiff cannot proceed to examynacon of wittnesses to prove the saide will 

* Moore Smith gives the date of her marriage as well as that of her baptism which was 
on 15 May 1567. Ibid., p. 5. 

? John Harvey was buried on 25 July 1593 (ibid., p. 6), just five days after the making 
of his will. The term stipulated for Gabriel’s payment of the money had thus expired in 
1597, a full eleven years before the commencement of the suit. Why Mary should have 


waited so long before bringing action against her brother is curious. 
3 The document is no more specifically dated. 
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havinge one only and speciall wittnesse nowe livinge beinge very aged to prove 
the same which if he should dye the saide defendant beinge heire at the common 
lawe it would be very preiudicall to the plaintiff and there fore desiered for feare 
of his death that he might be examyned to the ende his testimony maie be vsed 
hereafter if neede shall require It is therefore ordered that the saide plaintiff 
shall examyne that one onlye wittnesse to thende if he should dye before the 
cause should come to a hearinge that then his testimonye maie be vsed but his 
deposicon not to be published vntill that tyme provided alwayes and yt is 
ordered that if the saide defendant shall come in and aunswere the plaintiffs 
bill and soe proceede to examynacon of wittnesses and hearings the saide witt- 
nesse which is nowe to be examyned shalbe then livinge Then the saide examyna- 
cons nowe taken shalbe reppressed and he then to be reexamyned by the said 
plaintiff in which the saide defendant maie alsoe come and examyne him alsoe 
if he will. 


The aged witness in question was one James Crofte, a Notary-Public of 
Saffron Walden who had known the Harvey family for many years and who 
had himself drawn up the will of John Harvey. His deposition was accord- 
ingly taken on 23 November 1608, and it follows in its entirety: 


I James Crofte of Walden in the countie of Essex nottary pubblic, of the age 
of of fiftie fower yeeres or ther aboutes sworne and examined to the first Inter- 
rogatorie saith that he knoweth the parties complainants and defendant And that 
he hath knowne the said mary, one of the Complainants and also the Defendant 
many yeeres before this time And the said Phillip Collyn the other Complainant 
a few yeeres before this time. 

2 To the second interrogarie this Deponant saith that he did knowe John 
Harvy late of Walden aforesaid decessed father of the said Defendant many 
yeeres before his deceass. 

3 Item to the third Interrogatorie this deponant saith that the said John 
Harvy in his life time was seised in fee of and in one messuage with thappurte- 
naunces scituat in Walden in the countie of Essex nowe or late in the tenure or 
occupacon of Alice late wyeff of the said John Harvy (for anie thing this deponant 
knoweth to the contrary. 

4 Item to the fourth Interrogatorie this deponant saith that the said John 
Harvy in his life time did make or ordeigne his last will and testament in wryting, 
the effect whereof followeth in thes wordes viz In the name of god Amen the 
xxth daie of July in the yeere of our god. 1593. And in the xxxvth yeere of the 
raigne of our soveraigne Ladie Elizabeth by the grace of god of Ingland Fraunce 
& Ireland Quene Defendor of the fayth &c I John Harvy of Walden in the countie 
of essex yeoman being sick in bodie but perfect in mynde & and rememberaunce 
praise be given to god therfore, Doe make and ordeigne this my present testament 
conteyning therin my last will in manner and forme following / that is to saie / 
First and before all thinges I give and commend my soule into the mercifull 


* Chancery Decrees and Orders, 33/115, fol. 145. To facilitate reading, I have extended 
all abbreviations in my transcripts from manuscript. 
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ove handes of allmightie god trusting to be saved by and thorow the precious 
non merrittes of Christ Jesus And my bodie to be buried within the parish church 
nare of Walden aforesaid Item I give and bequeath to Alice my wyeff All that my 
reed messuage or tenement wherein I nowe dwell scituat in Walden aforesaid withall 
ntiff the houses yardes gardens edifices & buildinges thervnto adioyning or belonginge 
the withall and singuler ther appurtenaunces wholie as I now occupie the same to 
his have and to hould the said messuage or tenement and all other the premisses to 
t is the said Alice my wyeff during her naturall life And after the deceasse of the said 
tiffs Alice my wyeff I give and devise the said messuage or tenement and all other the 
ritt- premisses above especified or menconed to Gabriell Harvy my sonne / his heires 
ma- and assignes for ever vppon condicon notwithstanding following that is to saie / 
said that the said Gabriell Harvy his heires / executors administrators or assignes Doe 
lene well and trulie content or paie or cause to be paied to Marie Harvy my daughter 
her executors or assignes at my now mansion house wherein I nowe dwell in 
Walden aforesaid three scoore poundes of lawfull Inglish mony within Fower 
c of yeeres next after my deceasse Provided all waies that if defalte be made in the 
who payment of the said three scoore poundes or of or in any part or parcell thereof 
ord- contrary to my true Intent and meaninge therein then I will and devise the said 
messuage or tenement and all other the premisses with ther appurtenaunces after 
the deceasse of the said Alice my wyeff to the said Mary Harvy my daughter her 
age . . . . . 
heires and assignes for ever (any thing herein conteyned to the contrarie not- 
re withstanding) Item I give & devise to the said Alice my wyeff All other my landes 
: = tenementes and hereditamentes whatsoever as well free as in stowarie scituat & 
wn being within the towne and parish of Walden aforesaid or elswhere to have and 


to hould the same landes tenementes and hereditamentes with ther appurte- 
oh naunces to the said Alice my wyeff during her naturall life / And after the deceasse 
rien of the said Alice my wyeff I give and devise to the sayed Gabriell Harvy my sonne 


tan his heires and assignes all that my messuage or tenement nowe in the tenures or 
wee occupacons of Tobias Malyn and William Malyn or their assignes scituat & being 

in Walden aforesaid in the hill streat withall the houses barnes stables yardes 
pe gardens edifices buildinges & other thappurtenaunces there vnto belonging 
wir vppon condicon that he the said Gabriell his heires executors or assignes do well 
mae and trulie pay or cause to be paid to Richard Harvy and Thomas Harvy my sonnes 
oh twentie poundes a yeere of lawfull Inglish mony within three yeeres next after 
ya the deceasse of the said Alice my wyeff, at or in the said messuage or tenement 
ing, last above menconed Provided allwaies and it is my true Intent and meaning that 
if defalt be made in the payment of the said monye above menconed, limitted or 
—_ appointed to the said Richard and Thomas my sonnes or of or in any part or 
pers. parcell thereof contrarie to my true Intent & meaning theerin then I will and 
— devise the said messuage or tenement and other the premisses last above menconed 
a or remembred after the deceasse of the said Alice my wyeff to the said Richard 
wey and Thomas To have & to hould the one moytie or halfe part therof to the said 
a Richard Harvye and his heires and to have and to hould the other moytie or halfe 
— part therof to the said Thomas Harvy and his heires for ever (anything herein 
niall conteyned to the contrarie in any wys so notwithstanding) Item after the deceasse 


of the said Alice my wyeff I give and devise to the said Gabriell Harvy my sonne 
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his heires and assignes all other my landes and hereditamentes (the revercon or 
remainder whereof is not before devised) Item I give and bequeath to the said 
Alice my wyeff all & every my movable goodes, chattells houshould stuff, corne, 
grayne, plate mony vtensills and all other thinges whatsoever which I have, to 
vse and dispose at her will and pleasure which Alice my wyeff I make and 
ordeigne / sole executrix of this my last will and testament in witness whereof I 
have herevnto set my hand and Seale this being witnessed James Crofte notary 
pubblic / John Gyver / And further hee saith to the same interrogatorie that he did 
wryte the same will (but how long before the deceasse of the said John Harvy the 
same was written this deponant doth not now remember / And further this 
Deponant saith that the said John Harvy was of good and perfect rememberaunce 
at the time of the makeing of the said will & publishing thereof and that he this 
Deponant & John Gyver were witnesses therevnto And that the said John Harvy 
did make his mark and put his seale to the said will in the presence of this 
Deponant and the sayed John Gyver, 


James Croft' 


Four of the Harvey children surviving in 1593 when the will was drawn 
up are thus clearly named in Crofte’s deposition, and this is of great value 
for it identifies the fourth Harvey brother to whom Nashe referred in 
1595? as indeed the Thomas Harvey who was baptized on 6 September 
1567, a matter about which Moore Smith is in doubt.’ Since Alice Harvey 
was not buried until 14 April 1613,* none of the property passed on to 
Gabriel until after that date. Whether or not Mary and Phillip Collyn 
were able to secure custody of the first-named house and lands is impos- 
sible to determine from the evidence available, although the outcome of the 
case makes it appear very possible. But even if he were forced to relinquish 
part of his patrimony to his sister, Gabriel Harvey would have been left 
with considerable holdings. Of Thomas Harvey nothing whatsoever is 
known, but Richard Harvey throughout his life remained on excellent 
terms with his elder brother, and upon his death in 1630 he bequeathed 
all of his property to Gabriel.’ James Crofte’s deposition makes it clear 
that Gabriel Harvey during his long retirement was a man of ample means 
and that if he practised medicine it was not as his sole means of livelihood. 

Events apparently moved very rapidly following the taking of Crofte’s 
deposition. Harvey, possibly realizing the advantageous nature of Mary’s 
case and hoping to burden her with further legal expenses until she dropped 
her suit as was done in so many Elizabethan chancery cases, persisted in 
making no reply. But Mary apparently did not abandon her suit, for the 
court ordered a personal attachment against Gabriel Harvey, and the 


* Chancery Town Depositions, 24, 346/31. 
? Works, ed. McKerrow, iii. 58. 
3 Op. cit., p. 5. 


* Ibid., p. 6. 5 Ibid., pp. 74-5. 
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sheriff of Essex was ordered to seek him and bring him into custody. 
Harvey at this point apparently fled from Walden, for the sheriff of Essex 
was unable to find him. Since the obvious place for an early-seventeenth- 
century Englishman avoiding legal action to flee to was London we are 
faced with the interesting possibility that Harvey was again in London in 
1608, although that must remain entirely a matter for conjecture. At any 
rate, at some time following 23 November 1608 the court issued the follow- 
ing order bearing no more certain date than Michaelmas term 1608: 


Forasmuche as the sheriffe of Essex hath reterned the defendant not founde 
vppon an attachment with proclamacon therefore a Commission of Rebellion is 
directed to Henry Collen, Kenelme Collen Henry Taylor John Sarlinge and 
Zerobabell Veale ioyntlye and severallye to attache the saide deft." 


We thus find that late in the year 1608 a Commission of Rebellion was 
directed against Gabriel Harvey, and with it goes the possibility that he 
was found, attached, and committed to prison. But what actually occurred 
must remain a matter of conjecture, for no further orders appear, and no 
other documents have as yet been discovered to throw additional light 
upon the episode. 

IRVING RIBNER 


MILTON’S LAST SONNET AGAIN 


Mr. Fitzroy PYLE has truly supplied ‘a reasoned defence’ of the traditional 
assumption that Milton’s second wife is the subject of his last sonnet 
[R.E.S. xxv (1949), 57-60] and I trust that I may be allowed to answer, as 
well as commend, his criticism of my suggestion that the poem might be 
about Mary Powell [R.E.S. xxi (1945), 235-8]. It is good to have at last an 
explicit argument for Katherine Woodcock. We may yet understand the 
sonnet. 

On the other hand, whatever else Mr. Pyle or I may have demonstrated, 
we have surely, between us, shown that the sonnet’s meaning is not so easy 
and obvious as might at first appear. A good many ambiguities have 
emerged; and if I read Mr. Pyle aright, for several parts of the sonnet he 
offers interpretations which had not occurred to previous commentators. 
After further reflection I am convinced that the key to the poem’s mystery 
lies in the passage concerning purification and that all other doubtful pas- 
sages must be referred to this and explained in terms of it. In the interests 


! Chancery Decrees and Orders, 33/115, fol. 149. 
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of space I assume a knowledge of our two previous articles, and in the 
interests of clarity I enumerate what I consider the dependent passages. 

1. Milton’s phrase ‘my late espoused saint’ can mean (a) ‘the saint whom 
I recently married’, or (b) ‘the saint who was recently my wife’, or (c) ‘my 
recently deceased wife, now a saint’. In my first article I mistakenly 
assumed the third meaning to be the only valid one. In his reply Mr. Pyle 
mistakenly argued for the first meaning as the only valid one.' I must now 
insist that we shall not know which meaning Milton intended until we have 
discovered the subject of the sonnet, and that we shall not discover the 
subject of the sonnet by preferring one meaning and rejecting the others, 
since all are possible. 

2. Milton’s lines, ‘And such, as yet once more I trust to have / Full sight 
of her in heaven without restraint’, are also ambiguous. Simple logic would 
suggest that Milton could not ‘once more’ have full sight of anyone, any- 
where, if he had not already had it; and so I argued in my first article. My 
mistake (for which Mr. Pyle might have chided me) was in holding Milton 
to strict grammatical logic here as I would not have held him elsewhere 
(e.g. P.L. iv. 323, or P.R. iv. 583). The lines can mean, as Mr. Pyle thinks 
they do, that Milton trusts to see her once more in heaven and then to have 
the full sight of her denied him in the dream. But we shall not know which 
meaning Milton intended until we have discovered the subject of the son- 
net, and we shall not discover the subject by insisting on either logic or lack 
of logic here. 

3. So with the veil. Of course I admit readily that the sonnet gains in 
pathos, and that the reference to a veil gains in appropriateness, if the poem 
is about a wife never actually seen. But this hypothesis, I trust Mr. Pyle 
will also admit, constitutes no evidence whatsoever; for we must not argue 


' He begins his rebuttal by saying that I had ‘turned a blind eye’ to the only ‘obvious 
and easy interpretation’ of the first line, giving instead ‘a forced explanation’ of it. Blind 
I was, but not self-blinded, nor singularly blind if Mr. Pyle is right in saying that ‘late 
espoused’ not only means ‘recently married’ but also explains (by so clearly meaning only 
this) ‘why it had for so long been assumed without question that the sonnet concerned 
Katherine Woodcock’. For while many scholars speak of the sonnet’s subject as ‘recently 
deceased’, I have thus far found only one who seems to agree with Mr. Pyle that Milton 
emphazises the brevity of their marriage: Laura E. Lockwood, Lexicon to the English 
Poetical Works of Milton (1907), pp. 130, 250. In a search through several dozen editions 
of Milton’s verse I learned, as Mr. Pyle probably has, that almost no editors have thought 
it necessary to explain line 1 directly. An exception is Tom Peete Cross [ed. Minor Poems 
(1936), p. 94], who paraphrases: ‘My wife, who died recently and is now sainted.’ The 
usual prefatory comment is that ‘he sees his lately dead wife’; e.g. Masson, ed. Poetical 
Works (1890), i. 239. 

Mr. Pyle rejected my assumption that ‘late’ = ‘recently deceased’ when he could not 
find it in a concordance of Milton’s verse. But I shall probably not shake his opinion by 
asking him to note that the phrase ‘the late King’ may be found in Iconoclastes and else- 
where. It has also occurred to me that ‘espoused saint’ is possibly a nice paradox resolved 
by ‘my late’, i.e. now a saint in heaven but lately my wife. 
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backwards from a pathetic ‘if’, demanding one interpretation because it 
moves us more than another, or seems more artistic.’ In my opinion, 
Milton being Milton, his dream of any wife returned from the grave to her 
husband would inevitably suggest Alcestis,? and remembrance of Alcestis 
would further suggest a veil—for the parallel, as Saintsbury remarked,’ 
‘almost requires the veil’. We should notice, too, that the veil serves well 
Milton’s purposes in characterization. In Euripides’ drama Admetus 
almost recognized his veiled wife by the way her physical presence affected 
him—a situation which Milton seizes upon and develops, making complete 
and instantaneous recognition depend upon recognition of Christian virtue 
shining in his wife’s person. It is like Milton thus to enrich a classical 
allusion. And, as Mr. Pyle would admit, Milton was capable of dreaming 
literary allusions as well as thinking them. My point, then, is that the veil 
constitutes no real argument for Katherine Woodcock as the subject, and 
does not rule Mary Powell ‘out of consideration altogether’. Of course 
Milton could have conjured up the face of Mary at will, but not, one may 
surmise, in a dream which at once suggested the analogy of Alcestis. We 
shall know the full meaning of the veil when we have discovered the subject 
of the sonnet, and not until then. 

This brings us to the brief passage which provides, I think, a key to un- 
lock the several ambiguities : ; 

Mine as whom washed from spot of child-bed taint, 
Purification in the old law did save, .. . 

Is Mr. Pyle the first to recognize Milton’s true meaning: that because 
Katherine had in fact fulfilled the prescribed days of purification, and had 
not died in childbirth, the dreamer indulged the fancy that imagined puri- 
fication had ‘force’ (paralleling the force of Hercules in bringing back 

* Nor must we allow ourselves to be outfaced by Mr. Pyle’s hypothesis that the sonnet 
resulted from Milton’s longing for a sight of his wife’s countenance. Equally strange and 
untenable is Mr. Pyle’s preparatory interpretation of ‘But O as to embrace me she inclined’ 
as meaning ‘she bends down to kiss him and so to reveal her face’. The wife’s face is men- 
tioned only in lines 10 and (possibly) 12 of the poem, and ‘to embrace’ means ‘to clasp in the 
arms’, not specifically to kiss, by lifting a veil or otherwise. 

? As Mr. Pyle says, ‘the analogy suggests itself imperatively’; he elaborates by pointing 
out that ‘his dream-wife is silent like Alcestis in the play; like her she is veiled; and if 
Alcestis gave her life that her husband might live, his “‘Saint” risked hers in childbirth that 
Milton might live in her child’. Perhaps the play influenced Milton still further: Admetus 
tells his wife that after her death he will have an effigy of her made which he can fondly 
embrace, and, moreover, “Thou wilt come to me in dreams and gladden me’ (Alc. 354-6). 
Incidentally, Alcestis was not ‘recently married’ to Admetus; there were at least two 
children, one of them a speaker in the play. 

3 Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit. (1916), vii. 120. Miss E. G. Brown, herself blind, argued 
from her study of the dreams of the blind that Milton could have formed a mental picture, 
in his dream, of a face never actually seen; and so, while assuming Katherine to be the sub- 


ject, Miss Brown nevertheless urged that the veil was a consequence of the Alcestis analogy 
or else thought necessary as part of the shroud. Milton’s Blindness (1934), pp. 57-8. 
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Alcestis) to effect his wife’s imagined release? This interpretation may be 
correct ; but I would point out—as Mr. Pyle does not—that it runs directly 
counter to what generations of critics have been saying; for readers have 
always interpreted these lines as implying that the subject of the sonnet had 
died in childbirth. Bishop Newton was so certain of this meaning that he 
even corrected Milton’s own grand-daughter when she protested (quite 
rightly, we now know) that the second wife had not died in childbirth. 
The Bishop and countless others have evidently understood Milton to say: 
‘my wife came back from the grave as though she had survived the period of 
purification enjoined in Leviticus—which in fact, of course, she had not; 
it was only a dream’. The dream-explanation was as false as the dream- 
appearance. 

I, too, think it obvious that only a wife who had died in childbirth could, 
seeming alive again in a dream, return ‘as [one] whom .. . the old law did 
save’ from death, for why should Milton have mentioned childbirth at all 
if the wife had not died in childbirth? I suspect that in these lines he is 
thinking about the ‘churching of women’ (for which ‘purification’ was a 
synonym) and remembering that his wife had not lived long enough even 
for this ceremony of thanksgiving. Certainly she had not, in point of fact, 
been ‘saved’ from death by any ritual, and, in point of fact, no ritual had the 
power to avert death. Why, then, does Milton use the word ‘save’? He is 
probably thinking about the element of time; the old law of Leviticus is 
very specific about ‘threescore and six days’. I submit that the dream- 
appearance of a wife who had in fact lived long enough to be figuratively 
saved from death by observance of the old law, and then had died a month 
and ten days later (having survived childbirth by nearly four months), 
would never have prompted Milton to say that she came to him as one who 
had been saved from death in childbirth by purification in the old law. 
This is not poetry; it is nonsense. Katherine died, we are told, ‘of a con- 
sumption’. Why, then, should the poet explain her dream-appearance in 
terms of some fancied protection from the perils of childbirth? Surely the 
editors and critics have all been right in reading this sonnet as about a wife 
who died in childbirth—as Mary Powell actually did. 

I repeat, Mr. Pyle’s new interpretation may be the correct one; but 
obviously no reader should accept it merely because he is reluctant to 
surrender Katherine as the sonnet’s subject. I must apologize for the in- 
justice I do this interpretation by lifting it from its persuasive context, a 
provocative attempt to reconstruct ‘something of the making of the poem’ 
—an attempt which begins by assuming Katherine to be the subject and 
which therefore accommodates itself to the assumption at every point. 
There is only one way, really, of answering such an argument as this; little 
is gained by questioning details ; one must show that a similar, equally per- 
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suasive reconstruction can be based on a very different assumption. This 
let me essay. 

The sonnet is at once the record of an experience and the poet’s subsequent 
reflections on its significance. These two factors are blended skilfully, but it 
is possible, at any point, to distinguish between them. In the dream, blind 
Milton was aware that Mary Powell had died in childbirth, but suddenly he 
saw her before him, and her return from the grave suggested at once, in the 
dream, the Alcestis story. Alcestis was in fact rescued from death by the 
might of Hercules. Mary’s imagined return alone, in the dream, calls for 
explanation also ; and the poet, reflecting afterwards on the total experience, 
tells us in the second quatrain that she appeared as though she had been 
‘saved’ from death by having fulfilled the ritual of purification following her 
fatal childbed. We can be confident that this was afterthought and not (like 
the Alcestis analogy) part of the dream, because in the next two lines ~! the 
quatrain the poet clearly interrupts his narrative to exclaim, “Yet once more 
I trust to have / Full sight of her in heaven without restraint’. The veil 
(yet to be mentioned) was a restraint ; so, too, was his blindness now, when 
he was not dreaming. In heaven he would have ‘full sight’ of her again as 
he had enjoyed it when she was alive and he was blessed with normal vision. 
These reminders in the second quatrain (the word ‘methought’ was the only 
previous clue) that his wife’s return was merely a dream, lend poignancy 
to what slight narrative remains. 

In the third quatrain we are told that the dream-wife was dressed in 
symbolic white, ‘pure as her mind’. We may be sure that this garb sug- 
gested to the poet her now saintly estate in heaven following ‘great tribula- 
tion’ (Rev. vii. 14; xix. 5-8), and it is likely that it also suggested to him, in 
retrospect, the ritual of purification mentioned in the preceding quatrain. 
Not until we come to line 10 are we told that ‘Her face was veiled’—a detail 
of the Alcestis analogy which, once the analogy was apprehended, evidently 
influenced a detail of the dream itself. We know that Admetus almost, but 
not quite, recognized Alcéstis despite the veil. To Milton’s ‘fancied sight’ 
in the dream, and to his fertile subconscious mind, the means of full recog- 
nition were the Christian virtues which shone clearly in the apparition’s 
‘person’. ‘As in no face with more delight’, he adds, emphasizing his point 
that familiar features are not necessary to the recognition of a truly virtuous 
person. But the dream suddenly ended as Mary bent down to clasp him in 
loviig arms. 

We may notice, finally, a few matters of technique. The sonnet has its 
‘turn’ at the end of the twelfth, not the eighth, line. Its three quatrains 
have a static, trance-like quality, developed by the poet’s first dwelling on 
the classical and Judaic associations evoked by a happening which he re- 
ports in a single line, and then sustained by his expression of hope for an 
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actual reunion in the Christian heaven. In these quatrains the dream is 
without sequential events, almost without circumstance. The third 
quatrain introduces, however, a new emphasis—on light—for which we 
have been prepared by the purification theme of lines 5 and 6. In the dream 
his silent wife is garbed in pure white, and her incandescent virtues shine 
‘clear’. Then, with dramatic abruptness, the last two lines of the sonnet 
interject four kinetic verbs—‘embrace’, ‘inclined’, ‘waked’, ‘fled’—and con- 
clude with the stark opposite of all bright and shining things, the endless 
‘night’ of blindness. The poet’s exclamation signals and the word ‘embrace’ 
brings the turn, dissolving at once the trance and the mood of high spiritu- 
ality, telling us simply that Milton’s bereavement was a very human matter. 
This touch, followed by the equally simple reference to blindness, gives the 
sonnet its almost unbearable poignancy. 

I am no more confident now than I was four years ago that Milton’s love 
for Mary Powell inspired this moving poem; I repeat that ‘the evidence is 
not final and conclusive’.' But Mr. Pyle has not shaken my notion that a 
key passage in the sonnet points to Mary rather than to Katherine, and 
other students may now judge between us. In any event it is good to have 
more people looking more closely at this subtle product of Milton’s art. 

WILLIAM RILEY PARKER 


[Mr. Pyle writes: ‘My case rested on the argument that the first line of 
the sonnet establishes a strong probability in favour of identification with 
Katherine Woodcock, “‘late-espoused Saint” being a much more natural 
grouping than “late espoused-Saint”. To put this more explicitly: ad- 
verbial /ate, like many other adverbs, readily forms a quasi-compound with 
a following participial adjective, whereas adjectival late is possible in that 
position only if the participial adjective is treated as forming a compound 
with the noun it precedes. The first is by far the commoner usage ; but in- 
stances of ambiguity can occur (the late deposed king), or of the second 
sense plainly prevailing (my late honoured fdther). Believing ‘my late 
espoused Saint” to be such an instance, Professor Parker suggests that 
“espoused-Saint” is “possibly a nice paradox’’; but for Milton a married 
saint was no paradox. 


? I cannot take seriously T. O. Mabbott’s early objection to my conjecture, namely, that 
the nuncupative will shows Milton unlikely ‘to be sentimental about his first wife’ [N. @ 
Q. clxxxix (1945), 239]. A man may, of course, love his wife and dislike his children. 
Milton’s oral will, moreover, reflects his attitude toward his children (not toward their 
mother) almost two decades after the composition of the sonnet. 

Since the publication of my article, friends have occasionally urged against it the fact 
that the manuscript version of the sonnet is in the handwriting of Jeremy Picard, amanu- 
ensis of Milton in the period 1658-60. But Picard may have been Milton’s amanuensis at 
an earlier date, and in any case the manuscript is obviously a fair copy, which could have 
been made at any later time. 
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‘I need not proceed, however, with the balancing of probabilities, because 
I now believe that the case for Katherine Woodcock is proved conclusively 
by the very passage which Professor Parker uses against her. When Eliza- 
beth Foster reported that Milton’s second wife did not die in childbed “‘but 
above three months after of a consumption”, she was concerned primarily 
with dates. She was not dissociating Katherine’s death from the effects of 
childbirth, but correcting the biographers’ statement that she died (in 
childbed) within a year of her marriage. So she told Birch and Newton that 
for three months and more after her confinement she lingered on, wasting 
away.' On 19 October Katherine Woodcock’s child was born. On Twelfth 
Night the eighty days of “purification in the old Law” were fulfilled; but, 
far from being “washt from spot of child-bed taint”, she was then seriously 
ill. Twenty-seven days later came the Feast of the Purification (2 February), 
celebrating the best of women and her happy release from the perils of 
childbirth; but for Katherine—also a person of superlative “Love, sweetness, 
goodness” —there was no hope, unless some Hercules should be at hand to 
rescue her “‘by force though pale and faint” : for the very next day she died. 
It seems, therefore, that Professor Parker’s key-passage is indeed decisive, 
but that we have both misinterpreted it. The words “as whom. . . Purifica- 
tion in the old Law did save” refer specifically to the Virgin Mary, who, 
having survived “the days of her purification according to the law of 
Moses” (St. Luke ii. 22), was preserved. The image is a private one: if we 
did not know the date of Katherine Woodcock’s death (3 February), we 
could not elucidate the lines with certainty. Mary Powell died “about” 
5 May, and so is out of the question. 

‘That is the main problem: which wife the poem is about. There is 
another, of trifling importance in comparison: why Milton dreamed of 
Katherine as veiled. The explanation, I still believe, is that however often 
he may have touched her face and heard it described, he never clearly 
visualized it. The analogy of Alcestis, it will be observed, is not protracted 
beyond the fourth line of the sonnet. It is succeeded by that of “blest 
Marie, second Eve”, thoughts of whom had at the time of his bereavement 
mingled and contrasted in Milton’s mind with thoughts of his wife, deepen- 
ing and exalting his emotion. That later in the poem he should return after 
the Virgin to the pagan pattern of wifely excellence is unthinkable. The 


' The actual cause of death is not in itself important, but it may be noted that it was, or 
appeared to be, connected with childbirth. The choice seems to lie between a puerperal 
infection on the one hand and tuberculosis on the other. ‘A consumption’, vague term 
though it is, points most probably to tuberculosis; but even so childbirth is to some extent 
involved. As is well known, the progress of that disease tends to be retarded during 
pregnancy, only to become greatly accelerated after the confinement. So if Katherine had 
tuberculosis, her decline must have been noticeable and rapid after the birth of her child, 
and so have linked her death in Milton’s mind with that event. 
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mention of the veil, then, in line 10 arises independently of any analogy, and 
so, we may conclude, represents Milton’s habitual manner of imagining his 
wife—that is, with her face blurred.! 

‘With the substance of Professor Parker’s article I disagree; but I 
warmly appreciate his controversial skill, his technical acumen, and his 
courtesy.’] 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT AND OLIVER TWIST 


THE biographer of Dickens has many peculiar difficulties. Not only is the 
extent of his material immense, and much of it inaccessible, but the amount 
of important published work that can be trusted is exceedingly small. The 
serious biographer is deterred from attempting the impossible: others, 
meanwhile, rush in. 

The absence of editing may be instanced by the number of unpublished 
letters; the unreliability of texts by the Nonesuch edition; while bio- 
graphical errors are confined to no single author. The extent to which they 
are repeated from one writer to another, and the danger of their growing 
beyond remedy, can perhaps be appreciated only by examining a specific 
example. 


It begins with one of Forster’s footnotes to his chapter on Oliver Twist,’ 
in which he quotes a letter of Dickens, by his reckoning, of June 1838: 


Here is another of the same month: ‘All day I have been at work on Oliver, 
and hope to finish the chapter by bed time. I wish you’d let me know what Sir 


? Miss E. G. Brown, as Professor Parker notes, argued to the contrary from the experi- 
ence of Sir Arthur Pearson, shared—whether in full he did not say—by other blinded men: 
‘In my dreams I am never blind. Then I see as I used to; and if I dream of something 
bringing in people whom I have only known since I lost my sight, they are, unless I have 
become very intimately acquainted with them, people whose faces are indistinct, though 
somehow I know who they are.’ Thence she inferred that as his wife Katherine was in- 
timately known to Milton he could have formed a mental picture of her in his dream. But 
are the blinded any more uniform than others in their habits and powers of dreaming? 
Does the qualification ‘unless I have become very intimately acquainted with them’ hold 
good universally? The experience of ‘people whose faces are indistinct, though somehow 
I know who they are’ corresponds so strikingly with Milton’s as recorded in his sonnet that 
it is reasonable to conclude that the qualification did not hold good in his case, to accept 
the correspondence as presumptive evidence that he had known the woman of his dream 
only since he lost his sight, and in short to find in it corroboration of the views here put 
forward. 

J. S. Smart’s note sums the matter up neatly: “The allusion to a veiled face has been traced 
to a passage in the Alcestis; but in the tragedy Alcestis is not recognised by her husband 
when her face is covered, and is treated by him as a stranger until the veil is removed. 
Milton recognises his wife in spite of the veil. It is clear that he alludes to his blindness 
during their married life.’ 


? John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (London) in 3 vols., 1872, 1873, 1874, i. 130: 


ch. viii; on revision, Book II, ch. iii. Omitted altogether from some later editions. 
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Francis Burdett has been saying about him at some Birmingham meeting. B. has 
just sent me the Courier containing some reference to his speech; but the speech 
I haven’t seen.’ 


On revision Forster saw that there was no reason to conceal that ‘B.’ stood 
for ‘Blanchard’, and so gave his name in full. Unfortunately the Nonesuch 
edition of the letters,’ referring simply to the Life as the authority for its 
text, reverts to the first edition, and makes no attempt to account for the 
identity of ‘B.’ Forster’s date of this letter is also accepted without 
question. 

In Ley’s ‘annotated’ edition of the Life, a ‘standard’ work, this same 
footnote has the benefit of a further note: 


Sir Francis Burdett had spoken approvingly of Dickens’s advocacy of the 
cause of the poor. He was the father of her who afterwards became the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. As to whether Dickens ever knew him personally there is no 
record, but with his daughter, of course, a life-long friendship existed.” 


Perhaps this note is intentionally ambiguous, but it certainly implies that 
the editor had seen a report of the speech, and that in that speech Sir 
Francis ‘had spoken approvingly of Dickens’s advocacy . . . of the poor’. 
Apparently on the authority of this note, one recent biographer goes on to 
say of Dickens that 


Sir Francis Burdett had alluded to him as ‘the advocate of the poor’,’ 
while another has it that Sir Francis Burdett was 
One of the first to hail Dickens as great champion of the poor.* 


In the customary absence of any references to authorities, it is always 
possible that there may be other grounds for this supposition; but in the 
place of conjecture reference might have been made to the original letter 
quoted by Forster, which has been in the manuscripts of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum Library since 1938: 

Doughty Street 
Thursday Evening 
My Dear Forster. 

I am very glad to see the note, which does Jack Sheppard credit—great credit 
I think, and gives me much pleasure. 

I dreamt odd dreams all night, but they were not funny by any means, and I 
suffered desperately from my side. Nevertheless I have been at work all day and 
hope to finish this chapter by bed-time. Tomorrow I shall have a stiff job. 


? The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. Walter Dexter (London, 1938), i. 164. 

? The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster, edited and annotated ... by J. W. T. 
Ley (London, 1928), p. 117, ”. 121. 

3 Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, Charles Dickens (London, 1945), p. 145. 

* Jack Lindsay, Charles Dickens, A Biographical and Critical Study (London, 1950), 
P. 438. 
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On Saturday morning I shall expect to see you. I have written to Browne 
anent the Pantomime on Monday, and the something desperate afterwards. 
All well. ; 
Ever Faithfully Yours 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By connection—as the Printers say—wasn’t it the burlesque that made you 
dream such absurdities? 

I wish you’d let me know what Sir Francis Burdett has been saying about 
Oliver Twist at some Birmingham Meeting. Blanchard has just sent me the 
Courier containing some reference to his speech, but the speech I haven’t seen. 


Although there is no direct indication of the date on the letter, its mention 
of the Pantomime and Jack Sheppard at once shows that Forster’s date 
must be about six months out; while the report in the Courier, to which 
Dickens refers, establishes that the letter was written on 20 December 1838, 
and that Blanchard sent him the Courier the same evening. The reference 
is in the leader: 


The Tories of Birmingham have had their entertainment, and shown off their 
guests for the diversion of the rest of the nation—thus anticipating the production 
of those Christmas prodigies, the comic pantomimes. According to the announce- 
ment Sir Francis Burdett appeared in his favourite double character, a combina- 
tion of Clown and Pantaloon. The genius of the Baronet was as fresh as in its 
first season, when Grimaldi was a little boy, practising his first leap through a 
keyhole. 

Sir Francis tells us he has been occupying his intersessional hours in reading 
Oliver Twist. This is much to the credit of his taste; and worthy of a man who in 
other days could, with an honourable display of accomplishments, and with 
much judgment and tact, quote Horace in the House of Commons, and Shake- 
speare on the hustings at Covent Garden. But we are sorry that the admirable 
lessons contained in the work which he has been reading, have failed to restore 
to him his lost humanity. It is a proof that he is far gone indeed. Does he 
remember how the simplicity of little Over excites in Master Bates that exquisite 
and irresistible peal of laughter—that long-continued and almost choking fit, 
which terminates at last in the scarcely articulated explanation, ‘He is so jolly 
green!’ It is recalled forcibly to our recollection by Sir Francis’s allusion to the 


story. The Baronet ‘is so jolly green’. Never surely was there such a green 
old age... . 


The speech was made at a dinner given by the Loyal and Constitutional 
Association in the Town Hall, Birmingham; and the actual reference to 
Oliver Twist was merely one of the earliest attempts to enliven a dull 
speech by comparing a political opponent to one of Dickens’s characters. 
The whole speech is nothing but an attack on O’Connell and the Irish, 


* Courier, 20 Dec. 1838. 
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whose demands, according to Sir Francis, were even embarrassing the 
Whigs. 


When the great precursor’ sent the other day to the son of Lord Duncannon,’ 
that gentleman said he could not attend the society, and did not approve of its 
objects; upon which the precursor told Lord Duncannon, that if he were not 
supported they must go ont—that he would take care of. He (Sir Francis Burdett) 
and no doubt most of his auditors, had been reading novels lately, which gave 
them a little insight into that sort of slang which was used amongst rogues and 
thieves. They called it ‘splitting’, and the reply of ‘the great precursor’ reminded 
him of the answer of Fagan in ‘Oliver Twist’ who, on being told that he might be 
hanged, said, ‘Mind, if I go, you go too—’ (cheers and laughter), Daniel O’Connell 
had no more right to be member for Dublin than he (Sir Francis) had. . . . 


It is still possible that Sir Francis may have ‘spoken approvingly’ of 
Dickens on some other occasion; but what might have been an important 
commentary on the political and social effect of the earlier works appears 
to be no more than a legend. But, after all, Sir Francis’s opinion on first 
reading Oliver Twist has been preserved in a letter to his daughter, Miss 
Angela Burdett, later Dickens’s Miss Coutts: 


. .. I have finish’d the first vol of Oliver Twist, it is very interesting, very 
painful, very disgusting, & as the Old Woman at Edinburgh, on hearing a 
preacher on the sufferings of Jesus Christ, said Oh dear I hope it isn’t true. 
Whether anything like it exists or no I mean to make enquiry for it is quite 
dreadful, &, to Society in this country, most disgraceful. 

I will however go through it now, though it is anything but entertaining. 

Yours etc 
F. BuRDETT 
St. James’s Place 

27 Nov". 1838 
NB Just a line to say how you do.* 

K. J. FIELDING 


* O’Connell, who had just founded the ‘Precursor Society’. Also keenly interested in 
Oliver Twist, he had followed it in Bentley’s Miscellany. Correspondence of Daniel O’ Connell, 
ed. W. J. Fitzpatrick (London, 1888), ii. 112. 

2 John William Ponsonby, Lurd Duncannon, later 4th Earl of Bessborough, Whig 
minister. His son, John Ponsonby, had refused to attend a public dinner to O’Connell at 
Carlow, on 17 Dec. 1838. v. Examiner, 23 Dec. 1838, which quotes the Belfast Whig. 

3 Morning Herald, 20 Dec. 1838, verbatim. The best report. Those of The Times, of the 
same date, and Aris’s Birmingham Gazette (24 Dec.) vary considerably in phrasing, but 
confirm that this was the only reference in the speech to Oliver Twist. If reported correctly, 
Sir Francis was in fact wrong in attributing the threat to Fagin, as he seems to refer to 
Sikes’s ‘If I go, you go’ of ch. xv. 

* Bodleian, MS. Engl. letters, d. 98. 
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Anglo-Norman in the Cloisters. By M. Dominica Lecce. Pp. viii+ 147 (Edin- 
burgh University Publications, Language and Literature No. 2). Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1950. 145. 6d. net. 


Ever since nineteenth-century philologists discovered that a great deal of medi- 
eval French literature was written in England, it has been fashionable to patronize 
our bilingual (or trilingual) ancestors as rather stuffy pedants, prone to homily 
and didactic doggerel and, moreover, too feeble of intellect to learn real French. 

It is difficult to understand how the Meyers and Visings could pass such 
judgements on scholars of European standing like Archbishop Peckham, not the 
only Englishman who learnt and taught in the University of Paris and had ample 
opportunity to acquire Parisian purity: if he considered his brand of French as 
good as that of Paris, or better, it is an attitude towards the ‘metropolitan’ lan- 
guage which is not unknown among French-Canadians or Americans today—and 
Paris had not yet the standing of a metropolis. It is equally fantastic to assert that 
scholars capable of perfectly good English or Latin verse could only produce 
doggerel in French. We must assume that they were not trying to write good 
French verse, but good Anglo-Norman verse, which in these islands underwent 
its own peculiar development, much influenced by the native language and 
literary tradition. The undisputed contributions of Anglo-Norman to English 
cannot have been unreciprocated. 

In a word, it is high time literary historians treated Anglo-Norman writers as 
normal humans—within the limits of monasticism—and helped them to come 
alive for us; high time also to revise and supplement Vising’s pioneer guide, 
which all who embark on Anglo-Norman studies must consult, only to find out 
its insufficiency. 

Miss Legge has made a very valuable contribution towards these ends, though 
the title of her book makes one expect a study of the Anglo-Norman language 
rather than of individual writers grouped according to their Orders. It is the 
first attempt at a real historically-based study, as distinct from a prejudiced 
survey from a foreign window. It embodies the fruits of years of research, 
extending to deep, unpublished strata of university stacks (though Miss Legge 
has missed at least one thesis which hopes soon to get into print). About those 
shadowy, almost unknown figures, the men and women who wrote French 
literature in British religious houses, Miss Legge relates interestingly a great 
many facts never before available in one book. She corrects many errors per- 
petuated by previous writers and expresses, in an appendix, a number of pertinent 
conclusions on Anglo-Norman versification, that particular butt of French critics 
who, in un-Gallic defiance of logic and chronology, are too apt to apply Boileau’s 
legislation retroactively. And yet a feeling persists that this excellent material is 
not marshalled in the most effective way, that Miss Legge’s groupings are rather 
miscellaneous, and some of her sections, which the printer separates with spaces, 
juxtaposed rather than connected. What is certain is that she could give us, with 
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perhaps a less restrictive scheme so that important topics would not have to 
simmer in an appendix, the comprehensive and up-to-date study of Anglo- 
Norman literature that is so desirable. 

In such a well-presented volume a misprint like that on p. 105 rather shocks 
—and is there another on p. 119? It is possible, also, to disagree with some of 
Miss Legge’s statements. Perhaps the most debatable is that on p. go: ‘Anglo- 
Norman possessed the immense advantage that it had no dialects.’ In actual 
fact, as Miss Legge would be the first to admit after her widespread investigations 
—indeed, she says as much elsewhere—Anglo-Norman writers, contemporary 
with each other but living in different parts of the country, exhibit enormous 
differences in the language they write. These are no doubt due partly to the 
particular version of Anglo-Norman they learnt at school, but what influence 
could be stronger on this cultivated language than their own dialect of English? 
Itinerant oral examiners in modern languages know too well how strong this can 
still be. It is strange that students of Anglo-Norman have generally neglected 
to apply everyday observation when trying to assess the French spoken here for 
three centuries or so by ‘the best people’. In its later period, the subdivisions of 
this dialect must have shown traits of English dialects, whether regional or social, 
much in the same way as cultivated English of today, despite greater mobility 
and standardization, usually betrays features of the speech of the region, school, 
or class that nurtured the speaker. It would not be safe to say there were sub- 
dialects of Anglo-Norman. At the same time, one cannot say without qualifica- 
tion that there were not. Perhaps some future thesis, when English researchers 
have a better knowledge of Anglo-Norman, or Anglo-Norman researchers of 
English dialects, may clear up this point. 

Meantime we have in Miss Legge’s book a very interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of a connexion which was so suddenly proposed again in 1940 and as 
suddenly dropped. We must hope that her volume is a forerunner of a completer 
work she may have on the stocks. V. P. UNDERWOOD 


The Poet Chaucer. By Nevitt CocuHiLL. Pp. xii+185 (Home University 

Library 185). London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 5s. net. 

In general conception and method this book is well suited for its purpose, 
which is, presumably, to introduce lovers of poetry to ‘our greatest comic poet’. 
Mr. Coghill’s first concern is with the qualities of Chaucer’s poetry, and, taking 
each poem in turn, he points out what he feels to be its characteristics. He 
stresses too the connexions between the poetry of different periods. He has an 
eye for what is essential and a gift for generalization; and his manner, like that 
of a man talking to his friends about something he enjoys, is calculated to en- 
courage the reader to think that he too will enjoy Chaucer. His book is entirely 
free from pedantry ; the results of scholarly investigation, of which in general he 
takes account, never intrude of their own right. 

Mr. Coghill is perhaps at his best when he is characterizing Chaucer’s outlook 
upon the world around him, or his poetry as a whole. An instance of his happy 
phrasing is the comment on the ‘perfect good manners of his [Chaucer’s] 
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observation and of his observations’. He has not a great deal to say about 
Chaucer as an artist, but perhaps this would have required more explanation than 
there was space for. 

In interpreting particular poems or characters, Mr. Coghill is not (to the 
present writer’s mind, at least) always so sure a guide. He has good things to say 
of many of them, of the love visions, for instance, and particularly of the Book 
of the Duchess, with its ‘formal beauty of demeanour that springs from a loving 
obedience to exact conventions’. With Troilus and Criseyde he puts his finger on 
a central truth when he says that Chaucer was not ‘concerned to show the false- 
ness of women but the falseness of courtly love itself’. Such judgements spring 
from a desire to understand what Chaucer was at; but there are others which do 
not. Is it at all likely, one wonders, that Chaucer meant the Wife of Bath to be 
‘tragic’ (cf. p. 142), or very likely that ‘the chuckle’ which Melibee ‘causes was 
intended by Chaucer’ (p. 153)? Is it possible to accept the suggestion that 
Pandarus ‘seems to offer a speaking portrait of his own creator, Geoffrey Chaucer’ 
(p. 76)—Pandarus, who does not really understand either Troilus or Criseyde? 
A misconception of the tone and intention of the Merchant’s Tale is more serious, 
for Chaucer’s range in comedy (and satire) is narrowed thereby. Having elected 
to consider this Tale with the Squire’s and the Franklin’s, Mr. Coghill remarks 
of all three that ‘romantic love is their central theme’ (p. 167), and he tries to 
support this—so far as the Merchant’s Tale is concerned—by the statement that 
Damian and May are ‘as romantic in their thoughts as they are cynical and 
treacherous in their doings’. He does not seem to see, or at least he does not 
make it clear, that in this Tale the ideas and language of courtly love (like the 
reminiscence of the Song of Solomon, E. 2138 ff.) are used ironically. Perhaps 
for this reason he finds Chaucer’s attitude towards January to be one of ‘sympathy- 
in-mockery’ (p. 168), though signs of sympathy would be very hard to find. 
If, as he truly says, ‘the story leaves a nasty taste’, it is surely because it is an 
essentially sordid story told by one (the Merchant) who is in a bitterly dis- 
illusioned and savage frame of mind (cf. his Prologue); and because the mood 
of the creator of both Tale and teller is, for once, that of a critical, and quite 
unsympathetic, dissector of human folly, or worse. 

It could be objected that these things are merely matters of opinion, and that, 
if the scope of his book had allowed Mr. Coghill to support his views more fully, 
they might appear less wrong-headed. But the air of wilful whimsicality about 
some of them appears elsewhere in the book too. It is, indeed, most constant in 
the biographical sections where fancy, playing round the few facts we have, 
sometimes leads to errors. Mr. Coghill supposes, for instance, that the Northern 
speech of the clerks in the Reeve’s Tale was a reminiscence from the time when 
Chaucer was at Hatfield as a boy (p. 4). Professor Tolkien has shown that the 
clerks’ variety of Northern speech can be fairly exactly localized; but not near 
Hatfield (cf. Transactions of the Philological Society, 1934). At other times, it 
seems to be hasty writing that has led to statements, or more often implications, 
that are questionable, as when Mr. Coghill remarks (p. 129) that Chaucer’s 
handling of the Teseida is ‘like’ his handling of I/ Filostrato (though the likenesses 
in handling are superficial, and it is the differences that are interesting), or when 
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he seems to class medieval Oxford with Trumpington as a ‘village’ (pp. 132-3), 
or fails to keep clear important differences between the two Prologues to the 
Legend of Good Women (see p. 103, where it is implied that the reference to St. 
Jerome is in the same version of the Prologue as the couplet referring to the 
Queen). 

But these and other similar blemishes could be easily removed ; and even with 
them the book is very welcome for its fresh and sensitive appreciation of the 
qualities which make the word ‘Chaucerian’ almost a term of affection. 

DoroTuy EVERETT 


The Chepman and Myllar Prints. Nine Tracts from the First Scottish 
Press, Edinburgh 1508 Followed by the Two Other Tracts in the Same 
Volume in the National Library of Scotland. A Facsimile with a Biblio- 
graphical Note by WILLIAM BeatTiz. Pp. xxviii+220. Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh Bibliographical Society, 1950. £4. 4s. net. 

On 15 September 1507 James IV of Scotland granted a patent to two men, 
Walter Chepman and Andro Myllar, ‘our lovittis servitouris’, who had ‘at our 
instance and request, for our plesour, the honour and proffit of our Realme and 
Liegis, takin on thame to furnis and bring hame ane prent, with all stuf belangand 
tharto, and expert men to use the samyne, for imprenting within our Realme of 
the bukis of our lawis, actis of parliament, croniclis, mess bukis and portuus [i.e. 
breviaries] after the use of our Realme, with addicions, and legendis of Scottis 
sanctis, now gaderit to be ekit tharto, and al utheris bukis that salbe sene necessar, 
and to sel the sammyn for competent pricis, be our avis and discreccion, their 
labouris and expens being considerit’. 

The programme set out in the patent sounds ambitious in the extreme; yet 
the partners in the enterprise made an auspicious start, for in seven months’ time, 
on 4 April 1508, there came from their press in the Southgait (now the Cowgate) 
of Edinburgh the first dated work printed in Scotland, consisting of a version in 
Scots of Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight, and an anonymous ballade, 
‘Qwhen be dyvyne deliberatioun’. Other prints followed on 8 and 20 April 
1508, a fourth may have been printed in May of the same year, and in all nine 
tracts from the Southgait press have survived to us, while other texts in Southgait 
types were Holland’s Howlat, a. Wallace, and the Aberdeen Breviary. 

We know something of the men in question; Walter Chepman, merchant 
burgess of Edinburgh, commemorated by the Chepman Aisle in St. Giles’s Church 
there, doubtless provided the financial backing; Andro Myllar was the practical 
man, who had already had experience of printing in France (two works have been 
discovered, printed for him in Rouen in 1505 and 1506). From the latter country 
doubtless came the ‘prent’ and the ‘expert men to use the samyne’; the use of ‘et’ 
for ‘and’ in their printing of Tracts V and VIII, and the Howlat, must surely be 
more than accident, while the same peculiarity is found in Dunbar’s Lament for 
the Makaris in Tract X. 

The subsequent history of the Chepman and Myllar prints is obscure; 
scribbles on them are of little help, and we can therefore say definitely only that 
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in 1785 they were in the possession of one John Alston of Glasgow, who presented 
them to the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, now the National Library of Scot- 
land. Between 1798 and 1808 they were re-bound in their present form, along 
with two other tracts, one of unknown origin, but in the larger of the two types 
used by Andro Myllar in his two Rouen publications, and the eleventh, A gest of 
Robin Hood, printed in Antwerp perhaps by Jan van Doesborch, between 1510 
and 1515. 

The result is truly astonishing; in one volume have survived no fewer than 
eleven tracts which, as far as can be ascertained, are unique copies; and we cannot 
say what special circumstances caused them to be preserved. 

The present fine facsimile edition, issued under the auspices of the Edinburgh 
Bibliographical Society, is the first to be produced under modern conditions, and 
is more accurate than the type-facsimile edition of David Laing (in which the 
order of the pieces was altered, and missing passages restored from other sources), 
and naturally more complete than the paginary reprint of the Scottish Text 
Society, which contains eleven facsimiles. (Incidentally, the latter is not an 
absolutely ‘exact’ edition; the first line of tract VI(b), ‘Qwhen be dyvyne delibera- 
tioun’, appears in the S.T.S. edition as ‘O When . . .’.) 

One cannot praise too highly the introductory notes by Mr. Beattie, President 
of the Society and Keeper of Printed Books in the National Library of Scotland. 
These notes are scholarly, concise, and comprehensive; they are, indeed, couched 
in so matter-of-fact a tone that one realizes with something of a shock that here 
for the first time The Porteous of Nobleness (the first tract) is identified as a Scots 
version of a poem Le Bréviaire des Nobles, by Alain Chartier. Mr. Beattie 
describes the tracts as ‘hardly more than “‘try-outs’’. They are part of the litera- 
ture of the court but, with the possible exception of the welcome to Lord Bernard 
Stewart and the De regimine principum resuscitated for James’s spiritual better- 
ment, they are not official publications.’ With those remarks one must agree; 
but one wonders whether they go far enough; for the number of poems by 
Dunbar represented in the prints, while presumably representing court taste, 
might also have been commissioned by some noble, or even by the king himself, 
while the inclusion of Henryson, the schoolmaster of Dunfermline, may have 
represented an attempt by Chepman and Myllar to appeal to a wider audience. 

But these are mere speculations which cannot in any way invalidate Mr. 
Beattie’s summary, for wisely, perhaps, he has confined himself to a statement of 
facts, and where he departs from this rule it is always to introduce ‘probable 
possibilities’ . 

The work as a whole is one which any serious student of Middle Scots litera- 
ture will be proud to have on his shelves. A. MacponaLp 


Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Edited with an introduction by 
KENNETH Murr. Pp. xlviii+-298 (The Muses’ Library). London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1949. 1os. 6d. net. 

The new edition of Wyatt’s poems commands respect at the same time for 

Mr. Muir and for his predecessor. The improvements he has been able to make 
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on Miss Foxwell’s text and editing are well worth having, but that they demand 
no substantial change in our view of Wyatt is a tribute to the general soundness 
of the edition she produced thirty-seven years ago. The care she lavished on 
poetry that, to judge by her critical commentary, she largely misunderstood offers 
an illuminating instance of the discipline of scholarship. 

Mr. Muir gives an admirably clear and brief statement of the textual sources 
and his methods of editing. He corrects Miss Foxwell’s views about the dating 
of the poems, and he follows the order of the Egerton MS. instead of grouping 
the shorter poems into rondeaus, sonnets, epigrams, &c. The result is a text 
that evidently gives a better impression of the arrangement of the poems as they 
were left in Wyatt’s lifetime. A short fragment from the Egerton MS., charac- 
teristic but not of great importance, is printed for the first time. A separate 
section of sixteen doubtful poems includes two that Miss Foxwell gave as 
Wyatt’s. 

Close re-examination of the manuscript sources has enabled Mr. Muir to 
correct well over a hundred minor misreadings that appear in Miss Foxwell’s 
edition, as well as to follow the original spelling more closely. Most of the changes 
are not of great significance. The most important and numerous occur in poems 
taken from the Devonshire MS., the transcription of which evidently gave Miss 
Foxwell difficulty. The new readings occasionally restore rhymes, make sense 
of what was unintelligible, or change the meaning. For instance, in the second 
stanza of the poem ‘Suffryng in sorow in hope to attayn’, we now have ‘I dryve 
from tyme to tyme and doeth not Reke’, where the earlier edition gave the last 
word as ‘kepe’ and broke a clear rhyme scheme; in the third stanza, ‘I have that 
was ontyme all my delyght’ is changed by Mr. Muir’s reading to ‘I hate that was 
sumtyme all my delyght’; and in the fourth stanza, “That whereas love dothe 
live, there is no way . . .” now becomes “That where as love dothe lede there ys 
no way...’. In another poem Miss Foxwell’s ‘Of guerdon ill’ becomes ‘Of good 
or ill’, Terence’s ‘remedis’ in her reading are now ‘commedis’, and her “To make 
so ferefull of olde antiquitye’ reads “To make rehersall of old antiquitye’. One 
gathers that these are straightforward readings by Mr. Muir, not editorial sur- 
mises. Changes of this order are not momentous in relation to the whole body 
of the poet’s work, and they do not occur in the best-known poems, but no one 
will doubt the value of having them. 

In his introduction Mr. Muir writes with great caution, but commits himself 
clearly to the side of those critics who have affirmed Wyatt’s worth as a poet, 
now, and not just as a figure in literary history: “Wyatt, for all his conventions, 
stands out as an individual voice, as a complex and passionate love poet, and as a 
great artist.’ In the discussion that precedes this conclusion, however, Mr. Muir 
is so much concerned with defensive action against other views that his own 
convictions are not given as much positive support as one would have wished, 
and his account of Wyatt’s themes and values, and their transmutation in his 
poetry, seems rather thin. Inevitably, too, a great part of the critical introduction 
has had to be spent on the difficult problem of Wyatt’s versification, and here 
Mr. Muir gives a fair account and a firm assessment of the chief views that have 
been offered, adding some useful arguments of his own. He sees on the one hand 
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that ‘Wyatt has been badly served by metrists who have tried to torture his lines 
into regular patterns’, and on the other that he could write skilfully in metre 
when he wished. But what he may positively have intended in the poems that 
defeat ordinary scansion Mr. Muir has to leave still obscure. 

We may take his introduction as responsibly withdrawing support from the 
main misconceptions and rather patronizing prejudices that have in the past 
interfered with the assessment of Wyatt’s worth. That they have still been 
current in the recent past appears from Mr. Muir’s selection of critical comments 
extending from Wyatt’s own time to 1933. His new edition and introduction 
clear the way for studies of Wyatt’s intrinsic value that need no longer be defen- 
sive or apologetic. 


D. W. Harpinc 


The Three Parnassus Plays. Edited by J. B. LeIsHmMan. Pp. viii+398. 
London: Nicholson & Watson, 1949. £2. 2s. 


The three Parnassus plays are, of course, the anonymous Elizabethan trilogy, 
The Pilgrimage to Parnassus and the two parts of The Returne from Parnassus. The 
third only was printed in its own day, in two quartos both dated 1606, and it has 
been several times reprinted since. The first two, though the Bodleian manuscript 
of them is reproduced in the Tudor Facsimile Texts, have previously been printed 
only in the edition of the three plays together by W. D. Macray in 1886. This 
edition Mr. Leishman’s long-awaited volume now entirely supersedes. 

The first two plays, with nothing to challenge the authority of the manuscript, 
offer the editor no textual problem, beyond that of deciding how far to go—by no 
means always as easy as it sounds—in normalizing the manuscript’s inconsisten- 
cies and expanding its contractions. Mr. Leishman enunciates the excellent 
principle that an editor may make only such changes as would be likely from a 
. contemporary printer. And, though it is a little surprising to find him retaining 
the tilde here while readily expanding it in his third play when working from a 
printed text, he shows in putting this principle into practice the desirable blend 
of courage and tact. The hand is not difficult, but even the most seemingly 
straightforward secretary hand may present occasional ambiguities and obscuri- 
ties, and when these occur Mr. Leishman shows himself reliable and skilful. Such 
errors as he makes are due to those oversights to which most of us are prone, 
among which I have noted the following: Pilgrimage, |. 14, experience (MS. 
experienc); 1. 167, book (MS. booke); 1. 174, Englishe (MS. english); 1. 235, 
Hence (MS. henc); 1. 486, choice (MS. choise); 1. 499, Poetrie (MS. poetrie); 
I Returne, |. 1246, you (MS. youe). But with large tracts, especially in the second 
play, without a single error, the standard of accuracy may be said to be reason- 
ably high. 

With the third play the editor has to decide between the two quartos of 1606 
and the manuscript now in Folger. Few scholars are likely to dissent from Mr. 
Leishman’s judgement in choosing the quarto which Macray called A as his 
basic text while frequently using the manuscript to correct it. More will feel a 
qualm at his policy of introducing from the manuscript some ‘improvements’ 
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other than corrections. And the ‘improvement’ is sometimes illusory. Why, for 
example, at 1. 1039, is the MS. ‘write it downe’ better than the Q ‘write that 
downe’, or, at l. 1270, the MS. ‘sharpen my witt’ better than ‘witts’? The accep- 
tance of the MS. ‘in London’ for the Q ‘at London’ (Il. 1196, 1326) while retain- 
ing ‘at Cambridge’ (I. 1798) is of course merely a concession to modern usage 
and as such almost less justifiable than the adoption of the spellings ‘messe’ 
(1. 1006), ‘clock’ (1. 1094), ‘violl’ (1. 1201), where Quarto A reads ‘measse’, ‘cloke’, 
and ‘viall’. Even those manuscript variants which are cited as corrections admit 
in a few cases of a difference of opinion. (Mr. Leishman’s notes occasionally sug- 
gest an enviable confidence about what was possible and what not in Elizabethan 
English.) I demur, for instance, when the MS. ‘asses head’ at l. 1056 is regarded 
as more correct than the Q ‘asse head’. These are all small items; but they belong 
to a fairly numerous category and involve an editorial principle that may be held 
to be fundamental. Still, Mr. Leishman is properly scrupulous in his textual 
notes, so that the reader may choose his own reading if he wishes, as I in the few 
examples cited am now doing. 

Unfortunately the degree of accuracy in the text of the first two plays is not 
maintained in the third. Allowing for possible deliberate emendations, we start 
off badly with eight errors in the first forty lines: 1. 7, done (Quarto A doone), 
1, 13 reueneues (A reuenewes); 1. 21, wisedome (A wisdome); |. 25, shooes (A 
showes); 1. 26, therefore (A therfore); 1. 30, Its (A It’s); indeed (A indeede); 
1. 39 stood (A stoode). Things improve after this, but, not counting hyphens, 
about which Mr. Leishman is surprisingly cavalier, there are twenty-two errors 
in a first act of 500 lines. In the third act, of 450 lines, there are twelve. 

A learned and voluminous commentary, which no future editor is likely to im- 
prove on very much, seizes the opportunity offered by these most topical of plays 
to provide abundant illumination not only on Elizabethan university life but on a 
wide range of matters, from dialect to costume. Indeed Mr. Leishman may well 
have some success in his avowed aim, towards which an elaborate index helps, of 
making his edition a useful work of reference upon things Elizabethan. If one 
were to venture a criticism it would be that his interest in incidental matters 
sometimes takes him too far from the text. An example might be when the phrase 
‘a Christmas toy’ provides a note of some 750 words which, beginning with the 
plays as Christmas entertainments, expands into a discussion of university vaca- 
tions and ends up with Dr. Johnson and Hogg’s Life of Shelley. 

The scholarly introduction offers a judicious discussion of the dates of the 
plays and of the satirical portraits that they are usually thought to contain. It 
summarizes, but wisely refrains from adding to, the conjectures about the 
authorship. In the matter of whether or not all three plays are by the same author, 
there is, however, room for argument. The prologue to the last play says: 


In Scholers fortunes twise forlorne and dead 
Twise hath our weary pen earst laboured, 
Making them Pilgrims to Pernassus hill, 
Then penning their returne with ruder quill; 


and Mr. Leishman accepts Professor Moore Smith’s view that ‘with ruder quill’ 
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implies that the author of the second play did not write the first. But this is 
obviously at variance with “Twise hath our weary pen’, which must surely mean 
that one pen has laboured twice already and is now doing so again. With this in- 
terpretation the words ‘Now we present’, with which the author continues, are 
perfectly consistent. The crux, then, is the ‘ruder quill’. And it is curious that 
Mr. Leishman does not himself associate this with the ‘stylistic peculiarity’ he 
repeatedly emphasizes, ‘the use of the comparative rather than the positive ad- 
jective, merely, or mainly, it would seem, in order to obtain an extra syllable’. 
His own list of instances on p. 96 includes three of ‘ruder’ used in this way. No 
comparison therefore need be here intended; ‘with ruder quill’ in a merely 
positive sense may apply to the making of the Pilgrimage as well as to the penning 
of the Returne. I am myself quite satisfied that this is the solution of the puzzle 
and that the proper interpretation of this passage confirms the view, which on 
other grounds Mr. Leishman would like to hold, that one hand was responsible 
for all three plays. HAROLD JENKINS 


Julius Caesar. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by J. Dover Wi.son. 
Pp. xlviii+-219. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1949. 10s. 6d. net. 
The twenty-third volume of the New Shakespeare is hardly likely to rival some 

of its predecessors in provoking controversy. Faced with a disappointingly clean 

text, printed, he thinks, from a transcript of the prompt-book, the Editor can 
only choose between the emendations offered by former editors in the dozen or 
so places suspected of corruption. He naturally does so with all possible respect 
for scribal and typographical possibilities, and the most conservative will find 
little to complain of, except perhaps that 111. i. 263 is intelligible as it stands in 
the Folio; that Singer’s emendation ‘amity’ for ‘malice’ in 11. i. 175 is more 

drastic than Capell’s, which involves a much slighter change in the text and a 

plausible repunctuation; and that in I. ii. 155, Rowe’s ‘walls’ is perhaps not 

secure enough to be incorporated in the text. Professor Wilson’s views on the 
alteration of that remark of Caesar’s which so amused Jonson are already familiar 
from Shakespeare Survey II. He has accorded the passage a dagger in his text. 

It is interesting to observe that he also suspects I. ii. 315, and suggests that if 
we read ‘If I were Brutus now and he were Caesar’, this difficult soliloquy will 
be made plain, for, he says, ‘ ““Caes.”” might easily -be mistaken for “Cass.” in 

MS.’ Even so has the modern bibliographical editor the advantage of his 

‘eclectic’ forbears who puzzled out this speech without altering it. The urge 

to make plain this passage is, however, understandable ; for, occurring as it does 

in a play which, Professor Wilson is convinced, is classically simple, and ‘perhaps 
the most brilliant and most penetrating artistic reflection of political reality in the 
history of the world’, it induces obscurity at a point where clarity is much to be 
desired. If the Folio reading is preferred, the interpreter is faced with a possibly 
very serious difficulty over the character of Cassius, who at once takes shape as 
an envious Iago-type, one of the ‘little men’ who figure in Wyndham Lewis’s 
still-shocking version of Shakespeare as lion-killers; motivated by envy, hearing 
no music, he bears, for part of the play at least, some resemblance to earlier 
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dramatic presentations of the same character, but not very much to Plutarch’s 
more humanely inconsistent tyrannicide. 

But the Editor is fairly committed to the notion that the theme of the play and 
its motivation are crystal clear. (Otherwise, one feels, we might have had some 
welcome and ingenious conjecture based on the fact that the passage discussed 
above contains the phrase ‘Bear me hard’, which occurs twice in this play, no- 
where else in Shakespeare, and frequently in Ben Jonson.) Hence, this time with- 
out benefit of bibliography, he brushes aside all the critics, from Coleridge to 
Granville Barker, who have been puzzled by the soliloquy of Brutus in 11. i, on 
the grounds that Brutus is explaining his objections to Caesarism with perfect 
clarity, and rather in the manner of Lord Acton. But many, infected perhaps 
with the caution of the Higher Criticism, will still find this quasi-prophetic clarity 
suspicious, and ask again the celebrated questions of Coleridge. Why did Brutus 
omit to mention, or rather suppress, the actual crimes already committed by 
Caesar against the State? The Editor replies that Coleridge’s own words, 
‘Shakespeare has not brought these things forward’, answer him. But, said 
Coleridge, ‘this is just the ground of my perplexity’. The fact is, that if the idea 
of this play were truly a simple one, we should find Brutus and the other con- 
spirators plainly retailing the political motives for the proposed assassination, 
as they do in every other extant play on the subject. The conclusion must be 
that this is not a lucid presentation of political realities; perhaps Shakespeare, or 
someone else, had a pressing reason for ensuring that it was not so; a glance at 
Alexander’s Fulius Caesar will afford a contrast of genuine and dogmatically 
simple political exposition. As a matter of fact, Brutus is made to restate, in an 
ambiguous way, a view of Caesar put forward by Fulbecke. 

Professor Wilson’s comparatively brief introduction, which is considerably 
shorter than that to his Titus Andronicus, contains many remarks which those who 
obstinately refuse to regard the play as simple will still find suggestive. “The 
paradox of Shakespeare’s Caesar is a paradox of renaissance thought, which 
combined a well-nigh religious awe for Rome and Caesar with sympathy for 
Brutus and his fellows as Rome’s liberators from a tyrant.’ This is a valuable 
generalization, though there are those Elizabethan commentators who frankly 
regard Brutus as a man trying to stop the clock, and following his earlier name- 
sake in the disastrous course of standing between Rome and a true monarchical 
system. ‘Shakespeare’s title was adequate enough in view of what the name of 
Julius stood for in 1599’, says the introduction, but a good deal depends on what 
this name did mean at that time; as might be expected, different people had 
different views. The Editor here and there points out a phrase which suggests 
that Caesar is being treated, momentarily at least, as a Tudor king. This is 
certainly true, and is more or less what one would expect of Elizabethan attitudes 
to history. In emphasizing the political power and physical frailty of his hero, 
Shakespeare is treating him as he had treated many English kings. And yet 1599 
was a bad year in which to produce ‘mirrors’ of this kind, and so were many 
subsequent years. Richard II and 2 Henry IV were cut by censors about the 
time of Caesar. It was in 1611 that Buc tampered, out of an excessive sensitivity, 
with the Second Maiden’s Tragedy; not long before, Garnier’s Cornélie (in which 
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the issues disregarded in Shakespeare are frankly discussed) was used, the 
Editor himself remarks, as a Republican manifesto at the assassination of Henri 
Quatre. In fact, it is not unlikely that someone had an interest in making at least 
the contemporary application of Shakespeare’s fable the reverse of clear and 
simple. 

The whole of the reviewer’s limit.d space has been uncourteously devoted to 
a stubborn refusal to see daylight in this edition. It would be too churlish to end 
without saying how excellent an instrument for the study of this difficult play 
Professor Wilson has put into our hands. The relevant passages of Plutarch are 
marshalled with great economy in the most convenient place for them. The 
commentary is full of shrewd remarks—for example, the note on the first words 
spoken by Brutus; and with the usual terseness it offers an admirable selection of 
earlier commentators, and all the relevant aids to a full understanding of the text. 
There is, as usual, an ample Glossary to further this primary object of the edition. 
We may still be puzzled ; but when this book has been in our hands long enough, 


we shall have somewhat less justification for being so. Dessex Keseeose 


Shakespeare’s King Lear: A Critical Edition. By Grorce IAN DuTuie. 
Pp. ix+425. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. 25s. net. 


In this important (and, incidentally, beautifully printed) book Professor Duthie 
first discusses the provenance of the Folio text: ‘F was printed from a copy of 
Quarto which had been brought by an editor into general agreement with a play- 
house manuscript’—possibly the prompt-book used in the theatre at that time. 
Then he deals with Q as a reported text, discussing nine passages in detail in 
regard to ‘lines containing exclamations, vocatives, connectives, &c., absent from 
the corresponding lines in F, and sometimes causing metrical irregularity : lines 
containing inversions: lines containing anticipations and recollections: lines 
containing readings much weaker and less effective than those of F—weak 
synonym-substitutions’; next come lists of the same phenomena. Having set 
forth his theory that Q was a memorial reconstruction by actors, Professor Duthie 
goes into its aural errors, misassignations, mislineation, punctuation (or lack of it), 
ending with a consideration of its speech-headings and stage-directions. He 
concludes that Q could not have been a prompt-book. Under ‘Editorial Pro- 
cedure’, for his own text, Professor Duthie gives us in List A his reasons for 
rejecting the Q readings which appear in Dover Wilson’s roll of ‘Modern 
‘Readings’ (at the end of the latter’s facsimile F reprint); and in List B he discusses 
the Q variants in Wilson’s ‘Modern Readings’ which he does admit into his text. 
Then comes an old-spelling text of King Lear, with Q-F variants at the bottom 
of the page plus modern editorial contributions whenever Professor Duthie 
utilizes them for his text. Finally, under ‘Notes’, we are given for every line in 
which Q-F vary, either references to the preceding pages where the variance has 
already been discussed or new explanations, explanations mainly concerned with 
how Q’s readings could be on palaeographic grounds misreadings of what appears 
in F, 

It is impossible in the space of this review to indicate how highly I admire 
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Professor Duthie’s infinite patience, great knowledge, and frequent fine sensi- 
tivity in regard to Shakespearian intentions. Along with Dr. Greg and Dover 
Wilson, he emerges as one of the most experienced of bibliographical utilizers of 
Elizabethan handwriting. As for his text, there is nothing to compare it with. 
Until its appearance, all editions of King Lear (except Schmidt’s and G. B. 
Harrison’s Penguin) were conflations in which Q and F were regarded as of equal 
authority throughout and particular readings depended entirely on the whim of 
the editor. Professor Duthie’s version is the first to use modern textual science in 
all its various departments. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that it should automatically be given the accolade 
of textus receptus. I believe that Professor Duthie depends altogether too much 
on Q for his readings. I agree that Q must be used where F truly has omissions, 
easier readings introduced into Shakespeare’s text, various ascertainable errors 
by its contemporary editor or compositor, and where corrected or uncorrected 
Q supplies or hints strongly at the true reading. But Professor Duthie often 
follows Q where more caution or investigation would have restrained him. 

I suspect that the ultimate source of Professor Duthie’s over-dependence on 
Q is his theory concerning its provenance. He writes: ‘I suggest that the Q text 
is a memorial reconstruction made by the entire company . . . during a provincial 
tour, the company having left the prompt-book . . . in London.’ Thus, when he 
talks about the reporter in this book, he is always referring to one particular actor 
who presumably in the reconstruction was responsible only for his own lines. 
What about Q’s memorial errors then? Professor Duthie writes: “The actors 
thus virtually gave a performance of the play [to a recording scribe], and upon 
this ‘‘performance” the Q text entirely depends. The actors made such mistakes 
as they doubtless habitually made in performances in the theatre—anticipation 
and recollection, inversion, the introduction of gratuitous exclamations, vocatives, 
connectives, &c., synonym-substitution, vulgarization, metrical breakdown, 
omission, patching.’ 

A supposed tour by the King’s men in which they did not possess their prompt- 
book for King Lear sets up a second hypothesis to bulwark a first hypothesis, that 
of plural memorial transmission. And, of course, this second hypothesis demands 
a third, not supplied by Professor Duthie, to account for the missing prompt- 
book. And a fourth, not supplied by Professor Duthie, to explain why actors 
on a provincial tour should make not an abridged version but one considerably 
longer than the prompt-book used around 1620 in the city. Furthermore, that 
Burbadge and his co-actors ‘habitually’ delivered their lines as Q gives these lines 
is an extremely dubious hypothetical corollary to any complex of hypotheses. 
Professor Duthie admits that his ‘theory of the genesis of the Q text is highly 
conjectural in various respects. It is the only theory that I can think of which will 
account for everything and that is its only defence.’ But will the part of his theory 
about which he is ‘confident’, ‘that [Q] is not a memorial reconstruction made by 
one or a few actors’, account for ‘everything’? Time after time, for particular Q 
corruptions Professor Duthie has to give involved explanations in which actor, 

scribe, and compositor play an unbelievably complex game of simultaneous error. 
And even then ‘everything’ is often not accounted for. 
4690.6 12 
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Let us look at the first of the long passages in Q which Professor Duthie analyses 
before he announces his theory of multiple memorial reconstruction. It is 
I. i. 74-94. (I use his numbering throughout this review.) F 1. i. 86-9 reads: 


Cor. Nothing my Lord. 

Lear. Nothing? 

Cor. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing will come of nothing speake againe. 


For this Q has only: 


Cord. Nothing my Lord. 
Lear. How, nothing can come of nothing, speake againe. 


In his explanation of 1. i. 74-94 Professor Duthie is silent concerning Q’s omission 
of 87-8. Nor does he discuss it elsewhere. It involves two actors, but the dis- 
turbing agent seems to be the repeated word, ‘nothing’. Is this not a case of what 
we often find in a reported text, telescoping, in which here a memory apparently 
jumped from the first occurrence to the fourth occurrence of the same word? If 
so, according to Professor Duthie’s theory, one memory has deprived itself as 
well as another memory of a line. There are many obvious cases in Q of telescop- 
ing in which A’s widely or shortly separated different speeches join, with the 
consequent omission of B’s, or B’s and C’s, or A’s, B’s, and C’s speeches. (See 
what Q does with F 1. iv. 310-31 for a most curious example of this.) Would 
Elizabethan actors ‘habitually’ allow other actors to rob them of their lines? Let 
us examine something else in 1. i. 74-94. Professor Duthie points out that Q’s 
1. i. 77 is the result of anticipation of 1. i. 249—but he does not point out that 
Cordelia is the speaker of 77 whereas France is the speaker of 249. Never so far 
as I can find, despite all his evidence on anticipation and recollection, does 
Professor Duthie grapple with the kind of corruption that for me makes his 
general theory of reconstruction by the cast extremely dubious: the corruption of 
one character’s speech affecting another character’s speech, the latter speech 
being near at hand or far away. Did the Elizabethan actors ‘habitually’ con- 
taminate their speeches with other actors’ speeches? 

Professor Duthie’s theory does not account very well for misassignation, a 
rather frequent error in Q, sometimes with consequent restatement. Here is what 
he says about V. iii. 223-7: 

Q: Gent. Helpe, helpe, 

Alb. What kind of helpe, what meanes that bloudy knife? 

Gent. Its hot it smokes, it came euen from the heart of. 
Alb. Who man, speake? 

Gent. Your Lady sir, . 


F: Gen. Helpe, helpe: O helpe. 
Edg. What kinde of helpe? 
Alb. Speake man. 
Edg. What meanes this bloody Knife? 
Gen. ”Tis hot, it smoakes, it came euen from the heart of—O she’s dead. 
Alb. Who dead? Speake man. 
Gen. Your Lady Sir, ... 
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‘Q omits “Alb. Speake man.”’, and gives Edgar’s “What kinde . . . bloody Knife?” 
to Albany. It is conceivable that in the copy for Q these words were correctly 
assigned to Edgar: the headings in the copy for Q may have run: Gent. | Edg. | 
Gent. | Alb. | Gent. The compositor may have altered the first alternation from 
“Gent. | Edg.” to “Gent. | Alb.” owing to his eye having caught the next alterna- 
tion (““Gent. | Alb.”) too soon.’ It looks to me as though Q combined ‘What 
kinde of helpe’ with “What meanes this bloody Knife’ because of telescoping. But 
note also that the two words of the omitted Albany speech also occur in F’s next 
Albany speech. It looks as though amemory omitted the first occurrence of these 
two words because of their second occurrence. It also looks as though a memory 
which omitted the Albany speech remembered that Albany had a speech here 
and hence gave Edgar’s combined two speeches to Albany. Were three memories 
plus a compositor’s erring eye at work here, according to Professor Duthie—or 
was one memory? 

One further example of the inadequacy of Professor Duthie’s theory. At 
V. iii. 230 Edgar says, ‘Here comes Kent.’ In his variants at the bottom of the 
page, Duthie puts ‘Q has Edg. Here comes Kent sir. after pity (233)’. In ‘Notes’, 
on the next to the last page of his book, he has ‘230 Q’s “sir” in this line which it 
misplaces is doubtless an actor’s interpolation’. But he is silent about the cause 
and the consequence of this misplacement. Here is how the passage appears in 
F and Q: 


F: Edg. Here comes Kent. 
Enter Kent. 
Alb. Produce the bodies, be they aliue or dead; 
Gonerill and Regans bodies brought out. 

This iudgement of the Heauens that makes vs tremble. 
Touches vs not with pitty: O, is this he? 
The time will not allow the complement 
Which very manners vrges. 

Kent. I am come 
To bid my King and Master aye good night. 
Is he not here? 


Q: Alb. Produce their bodies, be they aliue or dead, 
This Iustice of the heauens that makes vs tremble, 
Touches vs not with pity. Edg. Here comes Kent sir. 
Alb. O tis he, the time will not allow Enter Kent. 
The complement that very manners vrges. 
Kent. I am come to bid my King and maister ay good night, 
Is he not here? 


Note that the Q misplacement makes two speeches of Albany’s one F speech. 
According to the individual actors’ memories theory, Albany at 231 would not 
get his right cue, and at line 234 his speech would be interrupted by Edgar. 
Furthermore, Edgar’s forgetting to say his line at 230 forces Kent to come on the 
stage not where he has always entered but four lines later. According to the 
above theory, three actors and their memories were involved in this one change. 
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And yet Q is rather smooth here. If we did not have F, we could never surmise 
its corruption. I suspect that not three memories but one was doing the recalling. 

Here, for only the first two acts, are some of the Q readings (from List B) 
which Professor Duthie has put into his text but which I hold he should not have. 
His comments are enclosed in quotation marks. 


1. i. 5. Q: equalities F: qualities—“The two Dukes have been allotted exactly 
equal parts of the kingdom. . . . “Equalities are so weigh’d” can in imaginative 
writing mean “their shares are so equally weighed”’.’—But Gloucester is not 
saying that Lear is weighing shares. No one as yet knows how Lear has decided 
to divide his territory. Lear is weighing each duke’s mental and moral ‘qualities’ 
before deciding what each one’s ‘moity’ should be. 


I. i. 103. Q: to loue my father all. F: omitted—‘We cannot doubt that these 
words in Q are authentic. They complete the sense of the speech admirably. 
The F compositor has been guilty of a careless omission.’—I doubt this. In F, 
102 and 104 make up two metrically full lines. But Q 103’s metrical inadequacy 
does not trouble me so much as that it definitely appears to be a recollection of 
similar words five lines back : “Why haue my Sisters Husbands, if they say | They 
loue you all?’ 


1. i. 78. Q: why F: wher—‘Scribe E [the person who edited a copy of Q to 
serve as copy for F] may have misread the playhouse manuscript, taking “why” 
as “wher”, and miscorrected Q accordingly.’—F is correct. Gloucester is appre- 
hensive when he says ‘Harke the Dukes Trumpets, I know not wher he comes; | 
All ports Ile barre, the villane shall not scape’ that Edgar may escape by the open 
door through which the duke will enter. 


11. ii. 146. Q: continues to Regan. F: assigns to Cornwall. [Gloucester has 
just begged Cornwall not to put Kent in the stocks. Then, 


F: Cor. Ile answere that. 
Reg. My Sister may recieue it much more worsse, 
To haue her Gentleman abus’d, assaulted. 
Corn. Come my Lord, away. [146] Exit. 
Glo. I am sorry for thee friend. . . . 


In this last Gloucester is addressing Kent.]—“The speaker addresses a lord, and 
asks him to come away. If the line belonged to Cornwall this lord could only be 
Gloucester: Oswald is not a lord, nor is Edmund yet. But Gloucester remains 
after Cornwall’s exit. Thus the Q assignation would seem correct, Regan address- 
ing Cornwall.’—Q and consequently the version we are examining miss one of 
Shakespeare’s nice touches here. Gloucester having just interceded for Kent is 
reluctant to leave him. Cornwall seeing this, tells Gloucester to follow as he and 
Regan exeunt. Nevertheless, Gloucester remains, though obviously nervous, but 
leaves soon afterward. At 11. iv. 304-5, Shakespeare uses almost the same 
technique. Gloucester is much worried about Lear out on the open heath. He 
apparently does not want to leave with Goneril, Regan, and Cornwall into the 
inside of the castle. Cornwall tells him to ‘come out oth’ storme’ as all leave the 
stage, Gloucester probably last, looking back. 
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Il. iii. 15. Q: barearmes F: Armes—‘ “Bare” adds an effective touch to the 
picture, and the F compositor may have omitted it accidentally..—Perhaps. But 
it looks to me like a recollection of ‘presented nakednesse’ four lines back in the 
same speech. 

u. iv. 17-18. Q: Lear. No no, .. . haue. F: omitted—“These two speeches 
are so effective in the context that I cannot think of them as actors’ expansion. 
Observe the climax effect: first a simple ‘No—Yes’ (lines 13-14), then a longer 
statement and counter-statement, then a still longer one, and then oaths: it seems 
to me to bear the stamp of Shakespearian calculation.’-—But observe the two 
texts closely, first F, then Q. 

Lear. No. 

Kent. Yes. 

Lear. No I say. 

Kent. I say yea. 

Lear. By Iupiter I sweare no. 

Kent. By Iuno, I sweare I. 

Lear. They durst not do’t: 


Lear. No. Kent. Yes. 

Lear. No I say, Kent. I say yea. 

Lear. No no, they would not. Kent. Yes they haue. 
Lear. By Iupiter I sweare no, they durst not do’t, 


Note that F preserves an almost rigid rhetorical balance—which Q breaks. Note 
also that our editor does not see that Q’s ‘No no, they would not. | Yes they haue.’ 
are not inadvertent omissions by F but mnemonic substitutions for ‘By Jupiter 
I sweare no. | By Juno, I sweare I.’ and that at the beginning of the Lear speech at 
20 Q tacks on the Lear speech which it omitted earlier because it substituted for 
this speech ‘No no, they would not.’ 

Il. iv. 163. Q: her pride F: omitted. [Lear is cursing Goneril. ‘Infect her 
Beauty, | You Fen-suck’d Fogges, drawne by the powrfull Sunne, | To fall, and 
blister.’ Q reads the same except for “To fall and blast her pride’.]—Professor 
Duthie writes, ‘I do not see that “blast” is in any way preferable to “‘blister”’.’ 
(Besides, he adds, Q’s word is probably a recollection of 1. iv. 296: ‘Blasts and 
Fogges vpon thee’.) But considering that the line ‘sounds awkward’ ending in 
‘blister’, he borrows ‘her pride’ from Q, making the noun the object of ‘blister’. 
So his text reads, “To fall, and blister her pride’.—But what our editor does not see 
is that the alternatives are not ‘blast’ and ‘blister’. They are ‘blast her’ and 
‘blister’ : Q’s two words do not merely contain a recollection of an earlier ‘Blasts’, 
they also represent a mishearing of ‘blister’. A suffix has been converted into 
a pronoun. Now, Q is always prone to add.’ At 11. iv. 163, I consider F’s 
reading, ‘blister’, as satisfactory by itself, and I suggest that ‘pride’ is the reporter’s 
interpolation to have an object for ‘blast’ and a noun for ‘her’. 

Leo KirRsCHBAUM 

? At 111. vi. 77-9 F has ‘I do not like the fashion of your garments. You will say they are 

Persian; but let therm be chang’d.’ Q has ‘Persian attire’. Professor Duthie here rejects 


Q’s addition: ‘F is satisfactory as it stands, and the reporter may have interpolated “‘attire” 
into the Q text.’ 
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Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study and 
Production. 2. Edited by ALLARDycE NICOLL. Pp. viii+164. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1949. 12s. 6d. net. 


The second volume of Shakespeare Survey vindicates the high hopes engendered 
by its predecessor and cancels the fears. It is now evident that this admirable 
annual miscellany is directed by a consistent and enterprising policy which aims 
at providing an open forum for all matters Shakespearian, excluding only the 
redundant, the frankly misleading, and the eccentric. Professor Nicoll has kept 
himself well in the background, yet it is clear that this volume owes much to his 
catholicity and penetration. In particular, he has effected a universality, so that 
there is not one page of the book that is beyond the understanding of the average 
lover of Shakespeare or beneath the notice of the most erudite Shakespearian. 

Of the ten articles here presented, the most immediately exciting is Professor 
Morozov’s ‘Individualization of Shakespeare’s Characters through Imagery’, 
which isolates and examines the functional images in Othello, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth, and is all the more refreshing because, unlike so many recent studies, 
it makes no excursions into Shakespeare’s subconscious but confines itself to 
those aspects of his image-making which may be confidently diagnosed as 
deliberate and organic. Faced with such lines as: 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor? 
Morozov, where others would detect Arcadian influence, recollections of a 
distant prospect of Malvern, or evidence of Shakespeare’s attitude to mutton, is 
content to comment: ‘In his anger, Hamlet compares Gertrude to a sheep.’ 
And so, throughout his essay, he throws light on those details that we tend to 
overlook until they are pointed out, and from them constructs an impressive body 
of evidence in support of the thesis implicit in his title. In sum, he throws fresh 
light on Shakespeare’s intentions and furnishes us with a new set of terms with 
which to assess his artistry. 

Miss E. M. Pope, in “The Renaissance Background of Measure for Measure’, 
examines the play in relation to the popular theology of the day and finds that 
Shakespeare ‘is not so much rejecting the ordinary Christian doctrine of the 
Renaissance as clarifying it, strengthening it, and holding it true to its own 
deepest implications’. There is much in this thoughtful and well-documented 
paper that might be fruitfully applied to other plays and we may hope that Miss 
Pope will extend the inquiry. She must beware, however, of stressing ethical 
pattern at the expense of comic plot, a tendency to which her possibly over- 
conscientious devotion to homiletic literature has rendered her vulnerable. 

The rest of the longer articles are surveys, of ‘Fifty Years of Shakespearian 
Production’ by Miss St. Clare Byrne, of ‘The Booke of Sir Thomas More and its 
Problems’ by Professor R. C. Bald, and of ‘Shakespeare in France, 1900-1948’ 
by Henri Fluchére. The first of these is wholly admirable, though the author 
may be a little too hopeful when she concludes that Shakespeare’s plays ‘have 
been used for ‘‘what the actor wants”, for what the actor thinks the public wants: 
now, the best producers, who have accepted the idea that the author knew his 
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and job, are prepared to concentrate their energies upon what the author wanted’; 
dge: for the prevailing tendency is to regard Marlowe as the dramatist who did not 
know his job and Jonson as the one destined to endure the whims and assaults 
“— of actor and producer. Shakespeare is safe for the moment, but his continued 
able security seems to depend on the extension of certain principles to Elizabethan 

drama as a whole. 

, the Professor Bald has little to add to our knowledge of the so-called More prob- 

kept lems, but his essay serves to show that those problems no longer exist and affords 

“ a sympathetic and temperate discussion of one of the most fruitful pieces of co- 

operative research ever undertaken. What he has written here has every ap- 


aims 





to: pearance of being a final judgement, and it is to be hoped that it will prove so, 
‘Fig for it is time for Sir Thomas More to be approached from a fresh angle, both by 
ware scholars and producers. It would not be amiss if this fine play, to which Shake- 
ery’ speare made a notable contribution, were given the benefit of an occasional per- 
p- 4 formance and the grace of a reasonably comprehensive edition. 

dies M. Fluchére’s article is one which many readers will have to take on trust, 
If to and the same is substantially true of Professor Leslie Hotson’s “The Projected 
rape Amphitheatre’, which, with the help of fresh documentary material, throws 


interesting light on ‘an unparalleled National Entertainment Centre, planned 

immediately after the death of Shakespeare’. Vaulting Ambition o’erleapt itself 

with a vengeance, but its proclaimed intentions can teach us something of the 

growth of the theatre, of the extension of dramatic scope, and of the alleged 
of a Jacobean gloom. 


mn, is For the rest, Professor Dover Wilson argues credibly that Jonson’s various 
eep.’ strictures on Fulius Caesar were prompted by misunderstanding tinged with 
ad to rancour, and Professor Hardin Craig contributes an article, baldly entitled 
body ‘Trend of Shakespeare Scholarship’, which bewilders and seems, in itself, 
fresh bewildered. 
with The year’s contributions to Shakespeare scholarship are ably summarized by 
: Professors Ellis-Fermor and D. J. Gordon, and Dr. J. G. McManaway. Since, 
sure ; in the international news, we learn of productions virtually from China to Peru, 
that it is odd that the volume is silent about 1947-8 productions in this country. 
f the This is tantamount to saying, with much regret, that Mr. Rylands is an absentee. 
own There are sixteen excellent plates, but the Bridges Adams designs (Plate IV) 
ented are wrongly labelled, suggesting, as they do, gondolas for his Dunsinane and a 
Miss toga for his Shylock. On p. 118, ‘unwearingly’ should read ‘unwearyingly’. 
thical J. M. Noswortuy 
over- 
arian Of Irony Especially in Drama. By G. G. Sepcewick. Pp. xi+127. 
id its Toronto: Toronto University Press, 1948; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1948” 1949. $2.75; 15s. net. 
uthor This new edition of Professor Sedgewick’s Alexander Lectures of 1934-5 
‘have brings us into contact with a shrewd and vigorous mind. He has noted the 
ants: different shades of meaning that the word ‘irony’ has acquired, has seen the 


w his Socratic influence playing upon them, and has traced the emergence of a 
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Romantic Weltanschauung from what was originally a form of expression and 
a manner of approach. Though he raises his brows a little at the more extrava- 
gant Romantic utterances, which present the relation of the ironic writer to his 
material as analogous to a divine controlling power over all creation, Professor 
Sedgewick nevertheless sees the basic theatrical situation in approximately these 
terms. Dramatic irony, he suggests, does not reside so much in mere ambi- 
guities of speech, though these may be important as methods of achieving the 
ironic effect, as in the sense of a clash between the will of a protagonist and the 
Will that overrides him: the spectator becomes aware of irony when it is clear 
to him, though not to the dramatic character, that deception is practised, that 
vain purpose or hope is cherished. But apart from this ‘specific’ form of dramatic 
irony, Professor Sedgewick views the position of the spectator as in itself 
. essentially ironic: the figures of the drama go through their words and actions 
in front of him, without cognizance of his presence: he is in the superior position 
of the well-informed spy who can discern the pattern which is withheld from the 
participants. He has, therefore, the ‘control of knowledge’, which constitutes 
the ‘peculiar pleasure of the theatre’. 

The dramatist’s skill in the handling of a character’s deception is brought out 
vividly in comments on Othello and on the ‘Clytemnestra’ plays. There is, 
moreover, an important but brief reference to ‘Shakespeare’s ironists’, ‘shapes 
that are half-character, half-spectator, moving in the stage illusion with some- 
thing of the sympathy and the detachment of the spectator himself’. Enobarbus, 
Prospero, and the Duke in Measure for Measure are given as examples of this 
type of dramatic figure. To this company Professor Sedgewick might add Iago, 
whose speech in 11. iii. describing Cassio’s behaviour in the brawl he twice quotes 
as a supreme example of ironic utterance, faithful to bare fact, false only because 
deliberately incomplete. When Iago or Face, when Webster’s Flamineo or 
Wycherley’s Horner, contrives to manipulate the other figures in the play and 
comments on their nature and his own power, we have a sense that he shares in 
our knowledge. But the ironist of tragedy is himself in the end overreached, and 
the effect is all the stronger because of his previous close relationship with us. 
Iago is not merely a devil to be exorcized but an image of our own incapacity to 
keep control. 

Indeed this deepens the ironic effect which Professor Sedgewick has described. 
The spectator has a sense of power, given by superior knowledge: he knows, 
either because the dramatic story is old or because of the hints of disaster given 
throughout the play, that a tragic defeat will ensue; he alone knows that even the 
‘ironist’ like Iago will share in the ruin. But the spectator has a sense of helpless- 
ness which is coexistent with this sense of power. The audience is as incapable 
of intervening as a Greek chorus itself. The fact that we can see the pattern, as 
no dramatic character can, becomes only a further, a more disturbing irony. 
Nor are we in this respect remote from the situation of the author. He knows 
more fully than ourselves the sequence of events, the chain of deceptions, the 
vanity of hope and purpose. But the actions that he chooses to display are only 
symbolic of his general view of how events move in the world. He cannot save 
Othello or Macbeth, because according to the tragic view man himself is doomed 
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to deception. The ultimate irony is that the dramatist and the spectator are im- 
pelled to the theatre, to present and to observe the pageant of their own defeat. 

It is a tribute to Professor Sedgewick’s lectures that they set our minds working 
on the essence of tragic drama. He is an explorer in difficult country, but much 
of the ground he has traversed is territory now surely won. Only occasionally 
does one query a dramatic effect he describes. When, for example, he speaks of 
the ‘ironic implications’ of the sententious couplets exchanged by the Duke and 
Brabantio in Othello, 1. iii, we may doubt whether irony is there active. These 
couplets may function rather as a bridge between the matter of Othello’s marriage 
and the matter of the Turkish war: as so often when couplets replace blank 
verse, the tension is lowered, the sense of immediacy is diminished, and we can 
collect ourselves before the ironic screw is turned again. 

On p. 87 the date of Rymer’s A Short View of Tragedy is confused with that 


of The Tragedies of the Last Age. CLiFForRD LEECH 


The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Jonson. By ALLAN H. 
GILBERT. Pp. xii+298. 71 illustrations on 56 plates. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1948; London: Cambridge University Press, 1949. 335. net. 
That the Renaissance compendia of mythology were as widely read in England 

in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as they were on the Continent is now 

a well-known fact. Conti, Cartari, Gyraldi, Ripa are to be reckoned with as 

potential ‘sources’ for Elizabethan and later writers. Particularly is this true, of 

course, for the masque-writers who had to be concerned with the correct visual 
representation of their allegorical and mythological figures and who turned for 
the information they required to the illustrated handbooks of Cartari and Ripa. 

Professor Gilbert has arranged the ‘Symbolic Persons’ of Jonson’s masques in 

alphabetical order, and under each entry he gives—where these are available— 

Jonson’s own hints as to how, and with what attributes, the ‘Person’ concerned 

appeared on the stage. He has no difficulty in proving still further Jonson’s 

dependence on the manuals for the presentation of his masques. Where Jonson 
gives no definite indications, Professor Gilbert uses the handbooks—mainly 

Ripa—to reconstruct the probable appearance of the character in question. He 

also uses the evidence of the designs by Inigo Jones for the masques. And he 

sometimes adds descriptions of symbolic figures by other contemporary English 
poets to compare with Jonson’s presentation of them. The book thus becomes 
in itself a ‘mythological manual’ through which the student who looks up Aglaia, 

Agrypnia or Vigilance, Amphitrite, Apollo, Architecture, or Avarice (to take a 

few entries at random from the ‘A’ section) can discover the form in which such 

Persons might probably have been visualized by Jonson and his contemporaries. 

It contains seventy-one reproductions from Ripa, Cartari, and other sources. 
The bibliography of ‘Works accessible to Jonson’ (pp. 260~75) would have 

been more valuable if some consistent attempt had been made to list the con- 

temporary editions of classical authors which Jonson might have used. For 
example, under Catullus it would have been useful to have mentioned the fact 
that Jonson himself quotes C. Landus’s commentary on Catullus (Works, ed. 
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Herford and Simpson, vii. 226, note d) which shows that he was using the Paris 
edition of 1604 in which the commentary by Landus, a pupil and friend of 
Alciati, appears [see the article by D. J. Gordon, ‘Hymenzi: Ben Jonson’s 
Masque of Union’, Fournal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, viii (1945), 
129]. This omission is hardly redeemed by the Appendix of ‘Authors, in addition 
to those listed in the bibliography, mentioned or quoted in the Masques and 
Entertainments’ in which the name Landus appears without being connected 
with Catullus. Equally unilluminating is an entry such as ‘Hottomanus’ in this 
Appendix (p. 283), which makes no use of recent research (Gordon, art. cit., 130, 
141-2) which has shown that the work referred to is Antoine Hotman’s De Veteri 
Ritu Nuptiarum, 1585. 

But Professor Gilbert has not set out to give us a complete survey of the 
sources of Jonson’s second-hand learning. He has concentrated on his use of 
the mythological handbooks and on the forms of the symbolic persons which he 
has drawn from them. In the Introduction he discusses the meanings which 
may underlie Jonson’s use of these forms, quoting the poet’s own statements that 
his purpose in the masques was not only to please but to teach, and that ‘remou’d 
mysteries’ underlie these glorious shows. In Professor Gilbert’s view Jonson’s 
‘teaching’ is aimed primarily at the royalties themselves for whom the masques 
were written and around whom their symbolism revolved. This view of the 
masques as an extended ‘Mirror for Princes’ with the symbolic figures acting 
before the monarch’s eye the precepts used in the training of a ‘Philosopher 
King’ is illuminating and valuable. But, to a mind steeped in ideal theories of 
kingship, although the prince has indeed to be taught virtue, yet from his office 
as prince virtue flows of itself. One cannot think that a masque-writer who set 
himself up to instruct princes in virtue would find much favour with James I 
unless his ‘remou’d mysteries’ contained also some version of ‘divine’ kingship 
in its religious and cosmic aspect. 

An important attempt has been made [by D. J. Gordon, ‘The Masque of 
Blacknesse and the Masque of Beautie’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, vi (1943)] to relate the idealization of James I in the Masque of Beautie, 
with its central symbol of the throne of Beauty dominated by the figure of 
Harmony, to the cosmic harmony as interpreted in the current Neo-platonic 
philosophy. Professor Gilbert in his notes on ‘Harmonia’ (p. 118) seems by 
implication to reject this interpretation, or at least he does not discuss it. Possibly 
the arrangement of the book, which necessarily breaks up the inner coherence 
of the individual masques by marshalling the Symbolic Persons in alphabetical 
order, precluded the treatment of such a theme under the individual headings. 
Indeed, it must be confessed that, however valuable such an arrangement may 
be from the point of view of the student who wishes to use Jonson’s masques as 
a handbook to mythology in the English Renaissance, it has certain grave dis- 
advantages. The symbolism of a work of art—whether visual, or literary, or a 
combination of the two like the masque—obviously cannot be fully relished, 
either as to its artistic form or as to its inner content, by detaching individual 
figures from the whole picture of which they form a part. The artist may, as 
in Jonson’s case, be drawing his symbols from identifiable second-hand sources, 
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but he is using them in original combinations, in fresh historical or religious 
contexts, through which new life flows into them, subtly transforming both con- 
tent and form. It is only by studying the symbols in relation to the artist’s 
intention in his work of art as a whole that one can appreciate the new values 
which he is giving to them. Several of the hieroglyphs carried by the Ethiopian 
ladies in the Masque of Blacknesse are taken from Horapollo, probably via the 
Hieroglyphica of Valeriano. What is interesting, however, is not the fact of the 
borrowing from a handbook of hieroglyphics, but the problem of how Jonson 
is using these symbols in relation to the dark theme of the masque. Professor 
Gilbert seems to admit this by listing them all under ‘Blacknesse’ (these hiero- 
glyphs have nothing whatever to do with ‘blackness’ in Horapollo or Valeriano) 
but he shelves the problem. 

Nevertheless, Professor Gilbert’s method brings out points of comparison and 
throws light on general tendencies. For example, the tendency to heap up 
attributes on to the symbolic figures, in excess even of those allowed by Ripa, 
comes out again and again. This heavy over-elaboration must have been a feature 
of the Jonsonian masque. Interesting comparative material is brought together 
by the entries ‘Apollo’, ‘Amphion’, ‘Harmonia’, and ‘Orpheus’ on the question 
of the use of the modern viol as an alternative to the ancient lyre as the attribute 
of musical figures. The relation of the modern viol to the ancient lyre is most 
elaborately discussed in Blaise de Vigenére’s commentary on the ‘Amphion’ of 
Philostratus [Blaise de Vigenére, Les Images ou Tableaux de platte peinture des 
deux Philostrates . . . (Paris, 1614); pp. 79 ff. in the 1629 ed.], a discussion which 
probably reflects theories in Baif’s Academy of Poetry and Music. Philostratus 
was one of Jonson’s favourite authors, and though the Vigenére commentary is 
published too late for him to have used it in the earlier masques, it should, I 
think, be consulted in relation to Jonson, for it reflects the mythological learning 
of those French circles out of which the ballet de cour, so close a relation of the 
English masque, was born. Frances A. YATES 


The Life Records of John Milton. Volume I, 1608-1639. Edited by J. 
MILTON FRENCH. Pp. xii+446. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1949. $5.00. 

This is the first of four volumes designed to present all the biographical 
material about Milton in a strictly chronological order. ‘It is a source book, 
designed to provide a day-by-day guide to the known facts in the life of a great 
poet . . . it attempts to reveal what Milton and the members of his family were 
doing each year, month, and even day during his lifetime.’ The authentic sources 
are, of course, almost exclusively seventeenth century; but later traditions are 
also included, if only to be questioned or exploded. The material is broken down 
into its chronological items; those few items that cannot be dated at all will be 
assembled at the end of the work. Apart from the latter quite refractory items, 
however, it is already apparent from this first volume that not all the material by 
any means lends itself to this precise process, and the editor is driven to some 
arbitrary decisions and to much citation that will have to be repeated later. The 
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editor assures us that he has made every effort to transcribe the original sources 
accurately, with the hope among other things of correcting some distortions of 
fact in the biographies of Milton. He has examined a high percentage of the 
records, books, and manuscripts at first hand; in most other instances he has 
examined photographic copies; he notes those few cases where he has not suc- 
ceeded in doing either. His text reproduces the original spelling and punctuation, 
except for long s and for turned or imperfectly printed letters, which are 
silently amended. The notes after each citation give the location of the original, 
name any standard printed edition, draw attention to new or unpublished 
material, discuss the validity of later traditions, and point out errors in later 
biographies. 

It will be most convenient to have all the mass of biographical material about 
Milton collected together in this way, and no one is more competent than Pro- 
fessor French to undertake the compilation. Such a work of reference, however, 
should have been kept severely factual. The editor should have refrained 
altogether from argument about the evidence; for argument introduces opinion, 
and cuts across the editor’s declared purpose of simply presenting the sources 
and allowing them to speak for themselves. The avoidance of discussion would 
have reduced the bulk of the work, and brought it nearer to a size and form 
proper to a work of reference. The bulk could have been further reduced by 
other means, for instance by not translating the numerous Latin quotations from 
Milton’s prose writings. A work of this kind can never be definitive, as the 
amount of post-Masson material in the present volume plainly indicates; it 
should therefore be done as economically as possible, with a view to future 
revised editions. Revised editions should also be budgeted for because no such 
work can hope to be free from errors. In the present volume I have casually 
noticed the following errors. At two places (p. 32 and p. 273) the Apology for 
Smectymnuus is dated 1641 instead of 1642 (this pamphlet is named by different 
titles in different places, an undesirable practice in a work of reference) ; at p. 96, 
1. 1, brevior is printed for breviora. 

Much of the more recent information gathered in this volume comes from 
American researchers; and much of the information about the elder Milton’s 
business and legal affairs is the result of Professor French’s own researches. 
Among new material there is additional evidence about the house in Bread 
Street. Perhaps more important, the date of Mary Powell’s birth is shown, from 
a fresh scrutiny of the Forest Hill parish register, to be 24 January 1625, not 
1626; Milton’s bride was therefore 184, not 174, at the time of the marriage, a fact 
that modifies our interpretation of the Anonymous Biographer’s statement that 
she was ‘very yong’. Some of the editor’s placings of his material are peculiar 
and will serve to illustrate that his chronological principle is not so simple in 
application as it might seem. The famous passage from the Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus where Milton expounds his ideal of chastity, and gives an account of the 
main stages in his mental and literary development, is strangely assigned to the 
year 1620, that is to Milton’s twelfth year, because it ‘seems to fit best with 
the period of Milton’s attendance at St. Paul’s’. Surely, on the face of it and as 
Professor Hanford has demonstrated in his Youth of Milton, it fits best the more 
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mature periods at Cambridge and Horton, from the Latin elegies to Comus and 
later. Again, Professor French assigns to the year 1625, that is to Milton’s seven- 
teenth year, the passage from the preface to De Doctrina where Milton tells how, 
as a youth (Adolescens), he began not only to study the Old and New Testaments 
in the original languages but to go through some of the shorter systems of the 
divines, and in imitation of them to extract passages of Scripture under different 
headings for his own use, and then eventually turned to the more copious volumes 
of the theologians and to those disputing on either side about cardinal points of 
faith. Adolescens may mean anything from thirteen to thirty or upwards, and it 
would appear more reasonable to defer the beginnings of these studies to the 
Horton period. One last point may be noted. In his comment on Milton’s state- 
ment in Defensio Secunda that he returned to England from his continental tour 
about the time that Charles I, having broken the peace, was renewing the Bishops’ 
War, Professor French repeats the old view, based on Masson, that Milton’s 
memory has failed him and confused the events of the First and Second Bishops’ 
Wars; Professor French refers only to Masson for the chronology and makes no 
mention of my article in the Modern Language Review, July 1933, where Milton’s 
story is shown to be consistent with the facts. B. A. WRIGHT 


Advice-To-A-Painter Poems, 1633-1856. An Annotated Finding List. With 
introduction by Mary Tom Osporne and foreword by R. H. Grirriru. 
Pp. 92. Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1949. No price given. 


Advices, Instructions, or Directions (as they were variously called) to Painters 
were not necessarily satires, although many, including one of the most famous, 
Andrew Marvell’s ‘Last Instructions toa Painter’, were attacks on the government 
of the day or on individuals. Dr. Osborne’s first entry is, in fact, Ben Jonson’s 
‘Picture of a Body’—a tribute to the beauty of Lady Venetia Digby, printed in 
his Underwoods. One of her last (No. 88 in her main list of go) is in praise of 
the Irish temperance leader Father Mathew, published in 1856. Besides the 
Advices, which are more or less well known, she includes unexpected verses such 
as Mrs. E. B. Browning’s ‘O best of Painters, your best grace’, taken from the 
catalogue of an American autograph shop. Of the ninety poems in her list the 
majority were not, however, written with a complimentary aim. Over thirty 
were produced in the reigns of Charles II and James II, and these are the most 
important. 

In a brief introduction Dr. Osborne traces the origin of the genre to foreign 
sources, referring in a note to her unpublished doctoral dissertation on the sub- 
ject in the University of Texas. For practical purposes the English series was 
initiated by Waller’s Instructions to a Painter (1666). Waller’s verses were a 
panegyric on the Duke of York; but it was at once recognized that the form 
could be used for attack as well as for praise, and a number of Advices criticizing 
the authorities for their conduct of national affairs soon made their appearance. 
They were for the most part circulated in manuscript, as the law of seditious 
libel made their publication dangerous. Indeed, those responsible for their dis- 
tribution sometimes found themselves in trouble. After the Revolution many 
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were printed in the collections generally called Poems on Affairs of State which 
were issued from 1689 onwards. 

Dr. Osborne has been at work on her list for a long time; she has searched 
many libraries and made use of some private collections. 

In calling her brochure a Finding List Dr. Osborne hardly does herself justice. 
She gives adequate bibliographical information; she traces most of the early 
pieces through the volumes in which they can be found, and she gives the first 
line, or two lines, of each poem—a great convenience, as it is otherwise difficult 
to identify the political satires with titles so similar. She also gives a short 
account of what each poem is about. Dr. Osborne has done a very thorough 
piece of work, as anyone familiar with the seventeenth-century Advices will recog- 
nize. Her No. 7 (1) is interesting, as it is a record of the very rare Broadside, 
containing 60 lines of Waller’s Instructions, dated 1665. The poem as it is 
generally known runs to 333 lines. It is almost impossible to be sure of the 
authorship of many of the Advices, but Dr. Osborne’s list should at least save 
the student and bookseller from attaching Marvell’s name to pieces he did not 
write. It is difficult to define exactly the type of poem which she includes. 
It must suffice to say that her selection is judicious, and that all the pieces 
have something in common. 

The unfortunate belief that satires had to be written in unpolished verse was 
prevalent in the seventeenth century; and this makes many of the political 
Advices rather hard reading. None can, of course, compare with Absalom and 
Achitophel. But many are of great historical value, and Dr. Osborne has added 
a useful, if small, bibliography to the ever-increasing works of reference of this 
kind. No general index is given, nor is one needed, but an index of first lines 
is provided. There are also some useful footnotes. 

HucH MAcDONALD 


Young George Farquhar: The Restoration Drama at Twilight. 
WILLARD CoNNELY. Pp. 349. London: Cassell & Co., 1949. 215. net. 


Farquhar’s life was short, and little is known about it: at first sight it seems to 
offer little scope for lengthy biography. Mr. Connely’s sub-title, indeed, sug- 
gests something more—a study of Restoration drama at a time when its airy 
salacity was being dragged down to earth by the demands of a new type of 
audience for sentiment and morality. Actually, we find little systematic atten- 
tion to the dramatic tradition of the period, or to its social and intellectual back- 
ground. Nor does Mr. Connely amplify his exiguous biographical resources by 
a detailed critical consideration of Farquhar’s works. There is no reference, for 
example, to the recent defenders of Farquhar and Restoration comedy, John 
Palmer, or Professor Dobrée, nor to the summary dismissal of the genre itself by 
Professor L. C. Knights. We can only infer his position in the controversy from 
his somewhat tangential reference to Professor L. A. Strauss’s introduction to his 
selection of the works, which is said to contain ‘the most penetrating criticism 
written on Farquhar by an American scholar’. 

Mr. Connely’s interests are theatrical and biographic. It was the contemporary 
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revival of Farquhar on the stage which attracted the author to his subject; a 
revival which began when the 2s5oth anniversary of Farquhar’s arrival at Chester 
in 1697 was ‘appropriately commemorated’ by a production of The Beaux’ 
Stratagem at Manchester, ‘only thirty miles away’. The other main raison d’étre 
of the book can be inferred from the claim on the dust-jacket, that it is ‘the first 
biography . . . that has ever been written’ of Farquhar. 

This seems a little unjust to D. Schmid’s George Farquhar, Sein Leben und 
Seine Original-Dramen, which Mr. Connely does not mention. The monograph 
was published in 1904, and made no pretence to first-hand acquaintance with the 
primary biographical sources. Still, some advance on his methodical but some- 
what uninspired treatment was needed to justify a new biography: the need was 
not as urgent as Mr. Connely’s publishers claim. 

The justification is provided by the wealth of new material which has since 
become available on the background of Farquhar, and, to a lesser extent, on 
some details of his life. This new material Mr. Connely has collected. And he 
has added to it on some minor points. Dredging the Portland Papers a little 
deeper, he has slightly amplified the important discoveries published by 
Professor Sutherland in 7.L.S. (6 March 1937). Some other evidence of 
Farquhar’s early life, family connexions, and later travels has been incorporated, 
from local antiquarian and other sources, both printed and private. But—every 
allowance made—the justification is slender. There is still very little to account 
for 300 pages of text. As a result, Mr. Connely has succumbed to the tempta- 
tions of the romantic biographer. 

For example, the Letters of Wit, Politicks and Morality are used as direct 
evidence of their reputed author’s amours. ‘If in parts certain of the letters are 
fictitious, they at no time run counter to the kind of life that Farquhar led in his 
heyday.’ Thus cavalierly does Mr. Connely forestall critical inspection of his 
sources; and such an inspection is rendered even more difficult by the kind of 
documentation provided. There are 17 pages of notes at the end, grouped by 
chapters; but their relation to the text is not made clear by reference to note, nor 
even to page-numbers. 

The task of establishing the epistemological status of any of the biographical 
items is finally rendered impossible by the style in which they are recorded. Mr. 
Connely confesses that it was his experience with the Daily Express which 
‘taught him to write clearly’. The allusive art of the journalist is evident on 
every page, contriving to suggest much more than it states, and imputing an 
importance to incidental facts which is out of proportion to their real value. 
Thus, from an entry in the register of Trinity College recording the grant of a 
sizarship, we get a page and more on how ‘George, low in funds but high in 
intellect . . . succeeded in destroying the hydra-headed examinations that 
guarded the gates to the University’ and arrived there ‘wide-eyed’. There are 

no records of formal entrance examinations until 1759; or of competitive 
examinations for sizarships before 1710 [J. W. Stubbs, History of the University 
of Dublin(1889), pp. 142, 204]. But it seems ungracious to obtrude these doubts 
upon the higher felicities of art. 
The distinctions between fact and fiction are even more heavily muffled by the 
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author’s heavy rubato in the later chapters, with such titles as ‘Giddy Heart’, 
and ‘What Came from Lichfield’. The doings of Farquhar become inextricably 
confused with those of his characters: and their drama, with the drama of 
literary creation—‘All was going well with the stratagem of the beaux when 
upon a sudden the author dropped his pen’: ‘he may be said to have talked in 
dialogue because the dialogue came.’ 

The substance of the information contained (one cannot truly say conveyed) 
is accurate as far as I have been abie to check it. Mr. Connely is steeped in the 
theatrical lore of the period. But the defects of the genre which he has chosen, 
and which I hope I have fairly indicated, seem very grave. 

I. P. Watt 


The Life and Circumstances of James Brydges First Duke of Chandos 
Patron of the Liberal Arts. By C. H. Cotiins Baker and Muriet I. 
BAKER. Pp. xix+-493. 25 Plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949. 42s. net. 


In the muniment rooms of many noble families of England untold treasures 
still lie hidden ready to be exploited by future historians. The hundreds of 
volumes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission have made accessible only 
a comparatively small part of this unique mine of historical information. But 
in spite of all that has come to hand in the past and can be expected in the future, 
the case of James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, has probably no parallel. 

The Huntington Library acquired in 1925 most of the Brydges papers, con- 
sisting of seventy volumes of correspondence dating from 1700 to 1744 and 
numbering in all between 30,000 and 40,000 letters; of James Brydges’s ‘Daily 
Journal’ from 1697 to 1702; and of a family ‘Register’, begun by Chandos’s 
mother and continued by her three daughters-in-law—not to mention a great 
number of less important documents. Few scholars would undertake nowadays 
the gigantic task of reconstructing the jigsaw puzzle of a man’s life from this 
astronomical figure of surviving documents; and let it be said at once that the 
undaunted courage of Collins and Muriel Baker in tackling this Sisyphean labour 
cannot be sufficiently admired. Of course, a complete or even partial verbatim 
publication of the documents had to be excluded from the start. What the authors 
decided upon doing—probably the only sensible course—was to order the whole 
material under a number of separate headings (such as ‘Cannons’, “The Duke’s 
Sons’, ‘Cavendish Square’, ‘Bath’, &c.). Thus chronology necessarily overlaps, 
but at the risk of some repetitions the authors managed to build up a clear and 
consecutive story which often makes fascinating reading—although they are 
concerned with one of the most undistinguished ‘great’ figures of the early 
eighteenth century. 

When James Brydges, Earl of Carnarvon, was created Duke of Chandos in 
1719 he had, at the age of 45, reached the dazzling height of his career. The 
ascent had been steep and reckless; the descent, if less spectacular, was at least 
as heedless; and when he died in 1740, aged 70, not one of his innumerable enter- 
prises survived long as a monument to his name, nor was his dream of a ducal 
dynasty to come true. He was married three times, but only his first wife, Mary 
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Lake, bore him children, nine to be precise, of whom two survived: John and 
Henry. John, the heir presumptive—a foolish and gawky young man—died at 
the age of 24, without male issue. Henry, who succeeded to the titles, a great 
idler and drinker, fulfilled the old Duke’s dearest hope: he produced a son, 
James, Lord Wilton, third and last Duke of Chandos. What money had survived 
the imprudent investments of his father, was squandered by Henry, and the 
disposal and demolition of Cannons after 1747 was due to the second Duke’s 
financial mismanagement. As mediocre and undistinguished as his family 
history is the story of the Duke’s private and public enterprises. 

Years of hard pushing and wire-pulling, of dinners and meetings with the 
‘right’ people brought James Brydges into the Admiralty in 1703, and in 1705 
he obtained, through Godolphin’s and particularly through Marlborough’s 
influence, the Paymastership of the foreign forces. In the course of eight years 
he manipulated the finances at his disposal in such a way that the impecunious 
son of an impoverished Hereford squire emerged as an immensely rich war 
profiteer. Fearing the various rumours connected with his handling of public 
money, he deemed it expedient to resign from this rewarding job in 1713. 

In that year he acquired Cannons; as Earl of Carnarvon—a title inherited 
through clever machinations in 1714—he enlarged and adorned the house 
lavishly; as Duke of Chandos he resided in splendour. By 1719 the famous 
Cannons orchestra was in full swing, the alterations and furnishings of the old 
house were well advanced. But very soon the first signs of financial difficulties 
are noticeable—economies in the stables start in 1721 and household expenses 
were drastically though unmethodically reduced. 

Chandos’s enormous and sudden financial successes in the years 1705-13 made 
him over-estimate his own business acumen. He acted on impulse more than on 
prudence, was guided by sudden enthusiasm for new schemes rather than by 
balanced judgement of a situation. His buying and selling of houses and lands, 
his continuous investments in extraordinary enterprises, his feverish and foolish 
rushing from venture to venture betray a mind easily captured by fancies and as 
open to gross deceit as it was undaunted by adverse experience. He was un- 
scrupulous in the means employed to secure preferments and offices, ruthless in 
the pursuit of plans in the quick success of which he invariably believed, and was 
never cured by failure. 

Neither his collections of pictures and books nor his buildings betray an 
educated or discriminating mind. Only his love for music and his patronage 
of Pepusch and Handel seem to have sprung from genuine enthusiasm and 
understanding. His pictures were acquired by agents on whom he relied and, 
with the exception of Cannons and Bath, he used second- and third-rate archi- 
tects for his various building ventures. At Bath he employed John Wood, but 
there is no indication that he was aware of this young architect’s genius. 

In Cannons, where he set out to appear as a great Maecenas of the arts, he used 
in quick succession the services of William Talman, John James, and James 
Gibbs, and he asked even Vanbrugh for advice; but nowhere in the published 
correspondence is there any sign of a real appreciation of artistic problems. In 
my opinion the claim that Chandos was a sincere patron of the liberal arts gives 
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him too much credit, nor do I share the authors’ view that the architecture of 
Cannons expressed the new Palladian idiom (see the Vanbrughian character of 
the facades in Hulsbergh’s engravings). 

It is very likely that Pope spoke the truth when he claimed his “Timon’ to be 
a composite figure, but it is significant that the public immediately identified 
Pope’s personification of vulgar taste and bombastic vanity with the character 
of Chandos. 

Tolerance towards one’s subject seems invariably the result of intense and 
prolonged studies. Though Mr. and Mrs. Baker have preserved their objective 
approach to a remarkable degree, their frequent leniencies towards Chandos’s 
blatant shortcomings shed a friendly light on their own kind minds rather than 
on their hero’s character. 

What makes this book so fascinating and gives it its unique value is not the 
personality round which it has been written, but all the details about eighteenth- 
century life and customs, from wire-pulling for posts to metallurgy, mining and 
medicine, picture-cleaning, building, husbandry, administration, and a host of 
questions concerning ordinary life in the eighteenth century. In future, whoever 
undertakes work in this field will turn gratefully to this inexhaustible encyclo- 
pedia. R. WITTKOWER 


The Age of Johnson. Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Pp. 
xii-+426. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949. $5.00; 305. net. 


This book is intended not so much as a tribute paid by his colleagues to the 
scholar from whose writings every student of the eighteenth century has profited, 
but as a grateful offering from some of his most distinguished pupils to the teacher 
of generations of men and women at Yale. Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis’s engaging 
sketch of the teacher at work introduces the volume, and we are told on the dust- 
jacket that ‘the plan of the book echoes the structure of Professor Tinker’s course 
of lectures. Beginning with Dr. Johnson and outstanding members of The Club 
. - . it proceeds to a discussion of the most significant novelists and poets of the 
age. The final section of the book deals with related subjects.’ 

By adopting this plan, the editor, Mr. Hilles, has produced a coherent volume. 
The essays conform to an order which is not merely chronological; they support 
each other, and they cover most of the ground. There is also a certain uniformity 
of treatment in the essays which may spring, we suspect, from the impact of 
Mr. Tinker’s teaching. A good teacher can show us the value in criticism of 
asking the right question. Is it a coincidence that so many of the Yale essayists 
have found challenging questions to answer? Why is The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire so immobile; what was Gibbon trying to do, Mr. Curtis asks, 
while he examines the implications of Gibbon’s asides. How was it that Boswell 
blurred his portraiture of Burke in the Life of Johnson, Mr. Copeland asks, 
although Burke’s conversational powers might seem to offer as good material as 
Johnson’s for Boswell to work upon. Does romantic nature poetry exhibit any 
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imaginative structure, asks Mr. Wimsatt. Are we quite sure of the events lead- 
ing up to Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield: is there anything to be said in 
defence of Chesterfield’s conduct: is there more rancour in Boswell’s account 
than Johnson subsequently felt: these are Mr. Gulick’s questions. The methodi- 
cal presentation and the lucid interpretation of the evidence adduced can only 
come with such apparent ease after years of study in an exacting school. 

But the plan has disadvantages which the more usual form of festschrift avoids. 
The editor must inevitably take charge of his forces as though they were in 
seminar. Some choice may be allowed, but eventually gaps must be filled and 
tasks assigned. In a seminar we can overlook a mediocre performance in inquir- 
ing why A has failed to understand the writings of X. The failure has thrown 
fresh light on the mind of a none-the-less able acquaintance. But the outsiders 
who have been privileged to join this Yale seminar can find no such compensa- 
tion in the weaker performances, on Thomson, Gray, Shenstone, and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, gaps which no doubt had to be filled so as to cover the course. 

A few striking contributions stand out from previous festschrift volumes: 
Croll’s “The Baroque Style in Prose’ from the Klaeber volume, “The Power of 
Memory in Boswell and Scott’ of Mr. Pottle (who here writes on ‘James Boswell, 
Journalist’), and Mr. Sherburn’s ‘Pope at Work’ from the Nichol Smith volume. 
If we try the Tinker volume by this standard we shall be disappointed. Apart 
from the contributions already mentioned, we shall remember in future years 
well-considered essays on Chatterton by Mr. Bronson and on Cowper by Mr. 
MacLean, we shall remember that some good points were made for us to store 
away by Mr. Egerer in his essay on Burns, Mr. Work in his ‘Henry Fielding, 
Christian Censor’, Miss Sherwood in her “The Novelists. as Commentators’, 
Miss Leyburn on Berkeley, and in the dialogue on Evelina by Mr. Montague 
and Mr. Martz, that Miss Hornbeak had made a happy discovery of an angry 
verse memoir involving Mrs. Montagu by her steward, James Woodhouse, and 
that Miss Balderstone made a notable attempt to interpret that strange letter of 
Johnson’s written in French to Mrs. Thrale. High as this standard is, it just 
fails to reach the highest of previous collections of this kind. And why are we 
not given the customary bibliography of the recipient’s writings? 

J. B. 


History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England. By James R. Foster. Pp. 
xii-+294 (Modern Language Association of America, Monograph XVII). New 
York: Modern Language Association of America; London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, 1949. $4.50; 275. 6d. net. 

Until the publication of this volume we had no single monograph on the 
tighteenth-century English novel which gave systematic attention to the minor 
writers of the period, to the general intellectual and social background, and to 
the close connexions between English and French fiction. Our picture was 
mainly composed of several large, separate masses—French Romances, Great 
Novelists, Rogues, Radical Novels, Tales of Terror; but the relations of these 
units to each other, and to the landscape as a whole, remained obscure. The 
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value of Professor Foster’s survey lies in its presentation of a unified panorama 
of what is undoubtedly the dominant feature of eighteenth-century fiction—the 
‘sentimental novel’. 

His aim is ‘to give an account of the pre-romantic narratives which appeared 
in the eighteenth century, and to describe the French novels influencing them’. 
Defoe’s works, all ‘realistic, satirical novels’, and ‘types other than the pre- 
romantic’ are excluded, but the great majority of eighteenth-century novels 
come within these terms of reference, and Professor Foster performs the difficult 
task of giving a connected description of them with remarkable success. The 
great writers—Marivaux and Prévost, Richardson and Sterne—are dealt with 
justly and succinctly. But his great service to literary history is to have given 
excellent accounts of the less-famous sentimental novelists, and especially of the 
long line of women writers, from Eliza Haywood to Regina Maria Roche. The 
biographical sketches, summaries of plots, and details of publication are clear, 
comprehensive, and, wherever I have checked them, accurate. All in all, a 
remarkable amount of information, incorporating the results of recent research, 
is conveyed without any suggestion of strain or overloading. 

The wide scope of the book is probably responsible for a few blemishes in 
matters of detail. Questions of literary indebtedness—always difficult to estab- 
lish without prolixity—are indicated somewhat summarily. The author is no 
doubt correct in suggesting that much which has been attributed to the influence 
of Richardson and Rousseau could equally well be derived from the Marivaux 
and Prévost period. But he is less convincing on the debt of Mrs. Aubin to 
Defoe (p. 25), or of Fanny Burney to Mrs. Haywood (p. 30); and his claims for 
the influence of some other authors are occasionally both exaggerated and too 
general to be useful. He writes of Sterne, for example, that ‘there is hardly a 
novelist of note since his time who does not owe him a debt’. 

In the treatment of the wider aspects of his subject Professor Foster’s study is 
open to more serious criticism. The words of the title of the opening chapter, 
‘Sensibility and Deism’, announce as the general analytic framework a synthesis 
based on these two major trends of eighteenth-century cultural history: they are 
presented as two essential determinants of the literary genre under discussion— 
the ‘pre-romantic novel’. This somewhat abstract method of analysis raises 
several doubts. 

First, to seek an understanding of the continuity of any literary genre mainly 
in its relationship to general Geist concepts (such as deism, sentimentalism, and 
benevolism) tends to involve an under-estimation of other relevant factors, 
social, economic, and literary. In the present case, these latter factors receive 
rather cursory treatment. 

Secondly, the approach tends to lead to over-simplification and special 
pleading in ideological matters. This is particularly dangerous in the case of 
great writers, whose position is usually extremely complex. Here, the concepts 
of sentimentalism and ‘benevolism’ are made to bear a greater share of the respon- 
sibility for the novels of Richardson and Sterne, for example, than is consonant 
with the facts. Bias is particularly pronounced in the case of the author’s treatment 
of Fielding, who is considered as a Shaftesburian stoic with deist tendencies. Louis 
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Reynaud’s book Le Romantisme is referred to as evidence of Fielding’s deist 
leanings, but there is no mention of the Christian tenor of Fielding’s later 
writings, or of his projected polemic against the deism of Bolingbroke. Similarly, 
Professor Lovejoy’s arguments for the ‘Parallel of Deism and Classicism’ are 
somewhat peremptorily rejected (p. 9) because the general analytic scheme 
demands an identification of deism with the ‘pre-romantic novel’. 

The utility of this last term is also questionable. Professor Baldensperger 
warned us long ago that the mere use of the term ‘pre-romantic’ tends to create 
an ‘illusion optique’ in our view of eighteenth-century literature. Here its use 
creates the paradox of a literary tradition which ends at the exact point where its 
name would lead us to expect its fulfilment; the term ‘romantic novel’ is patently 
unhelpful. Professor Foster resolves this difficulty in a way which is representa- 
tive of his facile handling of the relations between literature and its larger his- 
torical and philosophical background. For him, the tradition of the pre-romantic 
novel ends ‘in the last decade of the eighteenth century’, when ‘those twin idols 
of the century, Reason and Sensibility, were toppled in the dust’; the French 
Revolution ended talk of ‘benevolence and natural goodness’ ; and only the senti- 
mental heroine of Victorian melodrama lingered on into the nineteenth century. 
It is difficult to put criticism of this side of the book briefly and fairly. In logical 
terms I would say that at times Professor Foster’s approach has deceived him 
into reifying such concepts as ‘deism’ and ‘sentimentalism’, and, concurrently, 
into hypostatizing the term ‘pre-romantic novel’. 

It is, of course, much easier to demur than to suggest a better analytic 
scheme. The very real value of Professor Foster’s book depends upon the range 
and accuracy of its detailed descriptions; it is largely independent of our estimate 
of the usefulness of the labels which he attaches to his specimens. This is perhaps 
a reflection upon the value of the ‘History of Ideas’ taxonomy in the study of 
literary forms; but it is fortunate that it does not in this case substantially reduce 
the usefulness of a work which will certainly be found an indispensable guide 
to the study of a genre and a period about which any form of generalization is 
notoriously difficult. I. P. Watt 


The Kéats Circle. Letters and Papers 1816-78. Edited by Hyper Epwarp 
Roiiins. Vol. i, pp. cl+332; vol. ii, pp. viii+-520. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1948. 7os. net. 
‘If you knew him’, Keats’s publisher Taylor wrote to Sir James Mackintosh 

in sending him a copy of Endymion, ‘you would also feel that strange personal 

Interest in all that concerns him.’ An increasing pile of biographical and critico- 

psychological works testifies to the permanence of this interest; yet by a series 

of misfortunes no attempt at a biography was even moderately successful till more 
than a quarter of a century after his death. Brown, Reynolds, Taylor, and even 
the unliterary George Keats, all toyed with the notion, yet did nothing substantial. 

The most surprising failure is that of Richard Woodhouse, the cultured lawyer 

to whom we owe so much that it is annoying to think that we do not owe him 

still more. Woodhouse was certainly Keats’s most perceptive and perhaps most 
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generous-minded, though not most intimate, personal friend. Without the 
literary ambitions of Reynolds, Brown, and Leigh Hunt, he yet devoted himself 
single-mindedly, almost from his first meeting with the poet, to collecting 
“Keatsiana’—he uses the term as early as November 1818. But, alas, after copy- 
ing all he could lay hands on, and prodding Taylor into recording the astonishing 
but useful ‘Abbey Memoir’ in 1827, he, too, developed phthisis. His death at 
forty-five deprived us, I believe, of a biography at least equal in interest to Hogg’s 
work on Shelley, and far more accurate and honest. Another fourteen years 
passed before Monckton Milnes’s mediocre, rather careless, Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains appeared in 1848. 

Professor Rollins’s splendidly produced and meticulously edited volumes con- 
tain most of the material used by Milnes; apart, of course, from Keats’s poems 
and letters, already adequately edited. He has also included the relevant parts of 
the Amy Lowell collection, now in the Harvard University Library. The matter 
is seldom entirely new to print, but the piecemeal and sometimes incorrect 
extracts given in the biographies are here replaced by a complete, accurate, and 
chronological printing of the documents, preceded by valuable biographical 
sketches of ‘Certain Correspondents and Other Persons Frequently Mentioned’, 
more comprehensive and occasionally more up to date than those given in the 
Forman Letters of Keats. Equipped with Rollins, Forman, and the Garrod 
Poetical Works, the future definitive biographer, still awaited (for all the creditable 
but imperfect labours of Milnes, Colvin, Lowell, Finney, and Hewlett), will be 
able to use printed sources, apart from the much smaller stock of material in the 
library of Keats House at Hampstead, of which only the thin but priceless sheaf 
of Fanny Brawne’s letters to Fanny Keats is as yet readily accessible. 

The most important new, or largely new, items are the letter in which Henry 
Stephens, fellow student of Keats’s medical days, gives his frank, sensible, and 
not whole-heartedly favourable recollections (No. 221); Bailey’s sometimes 
tediously parsonical, but fascinating reminiscences, a friendly protest to Milnes 
in 1848 against the assumption that he had ‘died soon after Keats’ (Nos. 251, 
253, 254, and 258); and C. W. Dilke’s devastating letter (No. 170) which puts 
Brown’s unsatisfactory Life of Keats in its proper place once and forall. Haydon’s 
note to Reynolds (No. 2), again, as the editor shows, clinches Professor Garrod’s 
argument for assigning a date early in October 1816 to Keats’s first meeting with 
Leigh Hunt; and some convincing evidence ends all doubts about the date— 
5 February 1818—for the sonnet on Spenser (No. 273 n.; De Selincourt seems 
to be the only editor who did not go astray here). There are also some pickings 
for students of Keats’s contemporaries, including scraps on Hazlitt and George 
Darley (in Nos. 334 and 337), and on the causes of Thomas Hood’s money 
troubles (in No. 348). 

Yet on continuous perusal this book’s interest proves, rather surprisingly, to 
be greatest in and for itself, as a chronicle history of “The Keats Circle’—a title 
extremely well chosen, from this point of view. On the one hand, fortune’s 
fluctuations can be followed as the material for a memorial to the genius of Keats 
slowly accumulates over the years, from Hampstead, the Isle of Wight, Edin- 
burgh, Rome, Kentucky, and last of all from Valladolid and Ceylon; and on the 
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other, still more fascinatingly, the interplay of human loyalties and jealousies, 
generosities and vanities, in the behaviour of the friends whom Keats had 
prophetically hit off in a letter of November 1819: ‘Our Set still continue to 
separate as we get older, each follows with more precision the bent of his own 
mind.’ Severn unexpectedly achieves worldly success, marries into the aristocracy, 
and in his old age fails to find ‘any thing suited for publication’ in Keats’s letters 
to his sister, ‘all addressed to a little girl & constrained in style’. The modest, 
manly George Keats, suspected for years of having basely traded on his brother’s 
generosity, is at last vindicated by the judicious though forbidding Dilke, only 
to die of the family disease six years before the appearance of the biography he 
had so ardently wished to see. 

Our impressions of Brown and Abbey are interesting, but less clear. Brown, 
a strange compound of selfishness and genuine affection, had no good reason for 
not going to Italy with Keats and Severn (his liveliness might have made him a 
more heartening companion on the voyage than Severn), and his bitterness 
against George Keats came ill from one who quite falsely claimed to have been, 
in Dilke’s scornful phrase, the poet’s ‘munificent patron friend’. Yet of Keats’s 
liking for him there is little doubt, and in the first half of 1820, during the early 
stages of the fatal disease, Brown seems to have been a more successful nurse 
than any of the Hunt family. The sincerity of these words from a late letter to 
Milnes (No. 168) is unmistakable: 


There is no cool judgment in me while I am reading anything by Keats. As soon 
as I begin to be occupied with his MS poems, or with the Life I have written, it 
forcibly seems to me, against all reason (that is out of the question) that he is 
sitting by my side, his eyes seriously wandering from me to the papers by turns, 
and watching my doings. Call it nervousness, if you will; but with this nervous 
impression, I am unable to do justice to his fame. 


Richard Abbey, even more of a puzzle, comes less vividly to life. Fanny Keats, 
or more probably her husband Valentin Llanos, called him ‘that consummate 
villain’, and Mr. E. M. Forster’s well-known and almost too brilliant sketch, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Abbey’s Difficulties’, presents more or less the same view.’ But 
Taylor, a man of sense with no axes to grind, thought better of him; and we 
must remember that guardians are by time-honoured custom Aunt Sallies for the 
young. For the present, we can only endorse the editor’s cautious summing-up: 


Biographers have been inclined to discredit Abbey as spiteful and malicious, 
though much of what he says is confirmed by Hunt, Haydon, and other witnesses. 
Future biographers will no doubt pay more heed to Abbey, who, at any rate, has 
already attained a sort of immortality. 


Some comments on details may be added. The bad choice of illustrations is 
the only complaint of substance. There is no portrait of Fanny Brawne, though 
there is a photograph of her far from picturesque grave! This is all the more 
vexing since disagreement exists among those who have seen a good photograph 
of the surviving miniature; readers who wish to judge whether Professor Rollins 
is right (I believe he is not) in thinking it ‘difficult to believe she was beautiful’ 


1 See his Abinger Harvest (1936), pp. 225-33. 
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will have to go to the reproductions in the Forman Letters and the Edgcumbe 
Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats—preferably the latter. We could, too, 
have sacrificed the full-page photograph of the ‘Marriage Bond and License of 
Georgiana Wylie Keats and John Jeffrey’ for, say, the Hilton portrait damned by 
Severn but praised by Anne Proctor. These, though not the only, are the chief 
objections. Altogether Professor Rollins seems to have succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to furnish new rather than relevant illustrations. 

The annotation is if anything over-scrupulous; but quotations are identified 
rather inconsistently. If Bailey’s ‘ripe Scholar’ (ii. 264) is to be tracked down to 
Henry VIII, why not Dilke’s ‘prosperous gentleman’ (ii. 250) to Macbeth (1. iii), 
and Hessey’s ‘very very-peacock’ (ii. 383) to Hamlet (111. ii)? A few less familiar 
quotations seem to have escaped detection. I have been lucky with two only: 
Bailey’s “The flower in ripened bloom unmatched, must fall the earliest prey’ 
(i. 211) from Byron’s ‘And thou art dead, as young and fair’ (it is interesting to 
find so inveterate a Wordsworthian quoting Byron as early as 1821); and Hessey’s 
‘Slight vicissitude and fit of poverty’ (ii. 474) from Dryden’s rendering of the 
twenty-ninth ode in Horace’s third book. Others still unidentified are at i. 50, 
51, 94, and 112, and ii. 187, 208, 214, and 383. 

I have noticed only two or three tiny slips of fact. The octavo edition of Cary’s 
Dante did not ‘go to the press’ in July 1819, but was actually published in that 
month; and the little edition of 1814 which Keats took on his Scottish tour was 
not published by Taylor and Hessey but ‘printed for the author by J. Barfield’, 
i.e. at Cary’s own expense (i. 80 and 254, m. 10). Severn’s erroneous attribution 
(ii. 136~7) to Keats of the. well-known Charles Lamb witticism, ‘If dirt were 
trumps, what a hand you’d have!’ should have been corrected; it is quite possible 
that Keats was consciously quoting Lamb in a similar situation. 

R. W. KING 


The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
KATHLEEN CoBurRN. Pp. 480. London: The Pilot Press 1949. 25s. net. 


This book comprises an actual set of lectures on the history of philosophy 
given by Coleridge in the winter of 1818-19, and taken down by a shorthand 
writer of the period—how little one realized that such persons existed—at the 
very ‘heavy expense’ of Coleridge’s friend and admirer, Hookham Frere. The 
results are extremely lucid, although the unforeseeable way in which Coleridge 
ended his sentences is said to have presented some difficulties for reporting. The 
manuscript went through the hands of Green, Derwent Coleridge, and E. H. 
Coleridge, all of whom doubted the feasibility of publishing it, and it then 
vanished for a time until unearthed in 1934 in the library of the Rev. G. H. B. 
Coleridge. Miss Coburn has filled in many of its gaps (including the first and 
last lectures of the series) by consulting Coleridge’s lecture notes in the British 
Museum, and she has also thrown light on its contents by connecting them with 
Tennemann’s Geschichte der Philosophie, of which Coleridge ieft a much used, 
much annotated copy. 

The book certainly disposes of the ignorant and injurious (if amusing) picture 
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of Coleridge’s philosophical activities that has been fixed in our minds by 
Carlyle’s Life of fohn Sterling. It may be set, in this respect, beside Muirhead’s 
valuable book entitled Coleridge as a Philosopher. But the popular audience for 
whom the course was intended has made its treatment somewhat shallow, and 
Muirhead’s work gives one a decidedly better impression of Coleridge’s insights 
than the lectures before us. The thread of the book seems to be the idea that 
philosophy always represents a compromise between two opposed pressures—the 
demands of our spiritual and moral nature on the one hand, always pressing on 
towards things that lie beyond the boundaries of what is palpable and under- 
standable; and a factual, piecemeal, empirical, journeyman spirit on the other 
hand, which has not the slightest wish to budge beyond these boundaries. And 
Coleridge becomes almost Marxist in connecting these philosophical orientations 
with different forms of social organization: ‘spiritual’ philosophies flourish in a 
society with a powerful dominant class, whereas mechanism, empiricism, and 
materialism are the natural product of disintegrated democracies (pp. 195-6). 
There are interesting passages where Coleridge dwells on the power and impor- 
tance of words, and on the part played by philosophers in shaping what is after- 
wards regarded as mere common sense; he also dwells profitably on the injury 
to connected discourse of that falsely lucid, Gallic spirit which is ever ready to 
sacrifice the wider for the narrower clearness (p. 290). The woolly quality of 
Coleridge’s metaphysical utterances is in many ways sympathetic to our own time 
and mood: we can tolerate a metaphysician who pursues rainbows, but not one 
who embarks on a pseudo-scientific expedition. 

The work, therefore, was worth doing, and has been conscientiously done. 
May we, however, regret its hideous cover and the three separate versions of its 
title, as also the very unattractive little panels heading each chapter in which 
contemporary advertisements have been given? J. N. Finpiay 


Plays and Poems of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edited with an Introduction 
by H. W. Donner. Pp. Ixxxiv-+416. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1950. 12s. 6d. net. 


Old friends of the original Muses’ Library will not eject the Ramsay Colles 
edition of Beddoes from their shelves because a new and much more scholarly 
volume of similar intention has appeared: it still contains some things which one 
may desire to look up again and which Professor Donner’s problem of space, if 
no other reason, has obliged him to omit. Again, the inquiring reader will not 
regard Professor Donner’s Oxford edition of his poet as precluding the need to 
consult his smaller collection. The text is as a rule the Oxford text still, but the 
editor points out that the new Muses’ Library Beddoes ‘contains two comparative 
novelties’. One of these is an important newcomer. “The early version of Death’s 
Jest-Book is here for the first time printed in toto, so that it is now possible to read it 
exactly as Beddoes had intended it to be printed in 1829.’ That it was not printed 
then was due to the judgement of Procter and J. G. W. Bourne; and so Beddoes 
went on indefinitely revising and overloading his play, to the regret of Robert 
Browning afterwards when he looked into the matter, and, Professor Donner 
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holds, to the disadvantage of his poetical impulse in later years. The other 
novelty now given is the second version of Beddoes’s elaborate burlesque poem 
in German over which stands the editorial explanation, ‘On the Enemies of D. F. 
Strauss, 1839’; and this curiosity is displayed, as it should be (the title-page 
especially), in facsimile. The Oxford edition, in spite of the bibliographical entry 
there, really contained the first version of this dithyrambic Graus-Gruss. 

Beginning with The Brides’ Tragedy, going on after a few pages of miscel- 
laneous poems to the group of dramatic fragments from the years 1823 to 1825, 
then supplying the early version of Death’s fest-Book supplemented with speci- 
mens of the subsequent revisions, and lastly gathering lyrics and occasional 
pieces from Beddoes’s later period, Professor Donner’s book immediately makes 
clear how the idea of the revived Elizabethan kind of drama dominated the 
poet’s career. And yet it is perhaps the lyrical passages which spring forth out 
of the dramatic compositions as they do when they are unrelated to these, and 
for all the wit and wisdom and picturesqueness which in the plays balances the 
pastoral and the romantic eloquence—Beddoes was no unresourceful imitator of 
the tradition he admired—the splendid distinction of his poetry arises in the 
songs. The variety of these once more impresses itself on us, and the gentleness, 
sympathy, and joy which were in Beddoes’s nature find their place as they should 
among the utterances of his regrets, his bad dreams, and his preoccupation with 
death and the grave. 

It is the occupation of Professor Donner in his introduction to be plain and 
natural in his dealings with the life, character, and work of Beddoes. Sometimes, 
it must be admitted, a vagueness overtakes him; one paragraph at p. xv attempt- 
ing a summary of the poet’s similarities of mind and outlook to those of his father, 
the great Dr. Beddoes, is a cloud of ‘seems’. But on the whole the essay imparts 
the faith that Beddoes was a human being with quite his share of the charities 
of our nature, and the essayist is not going to score whatever is gained by the 
caricature process or the sensational anecdote. It is the work of one who has 
investigated the biography of Beddoes, in England and on the Continent, with 
sedulous interest; the style is properly an easier one than in Professor Donner’s 
larger books, but the standard of accurate information is the same. 

“We hazard nothing’, a reviewer wrote in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October 1823, ‘in predicting [Beddoes’s] attainment to a respectable standard of 
excellence; and we assert, that a brighter promise (not Chatterton excepted) was 
never offered by youthful genius.’ Professor Donner remarks that The Brides’ 
Tragedy which drew such praises was still, ironically, the source of such remem- 
brance as Beddoes kept among readers at the time of his death. But critical taste 
did not rest there; and, according to the plan of the new Muses’ Library editions, 
a series of excerpts from criticisms near the beginning of the book offers a brief 
view of the growth and subtilizing of appreciation. Browning’s powerful letter 
to Kelsall of 22 May 1868 is there, of course, with its hint that by ‘cheating’ over 
Death’s Fest-Book, by publishing ‘the superlative passages’ only with a connecting 
story, an editor might truly amaze the world. Alas, Tennyson’s eulogy of the 
same poem or drama, of an earlier date, seems irrecoverable. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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The Writing of Past and Present. A Study of Carlyle’s Manuscripts. By 
Grace J. CALDER. Pp. xii+216. (Yale Studies in English 112.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. $3.75; 215. net. 
This book should prove a joy and a surprise to those who read Past and Present 

in their student days and thought there was nothing more to learn between the 

two covers. 

Miss Calder rightly begins by recalling and reconsidering the circumstances 
under which Past and Present came to life. Apparently Carlyle full of England’s 
need of leadership and puritan earnestness had begun working on Cromwell as 
early as the spring of 1842. As a historian should, he was soon busy visiting the 
scenes of his hero’s career, and he gradually became obsessed by the spectacle 
of nineteenth-century poverty and degradation. He had already published 
Chartism in 1840. Nevertheless, he could not resist taking up the challenge once 
more, in the name of humanity. But he would not have been Carlyle, if he had 
not looked back to history for some examples of how men in the past could be 
inspired to work the Will of God. Now it happened that medievalism was then 
just coming to birth. Pre-renaissance documents were being rediscovered and 
printed to give life to pre-renaissant culture and civilization. The Camden 
Society founded in 1838 was the source and inspiration of this movement, which 
one might subsequently term ‘Furnivallism’, and in 1840 its thirteenth volume 
was the Chronica Focelini de Brakelonda. 

It might also be added that G. M. Trevelyan has recently picked out Carlyle 
(together with Macaulay) as the greatest English historian because he not only 
mastered the scientific study of facts and data, but emphasized their human and 
spiritual meaning. Miss Calder declares ‘it is one of the most interesting 
facts about Carlyle that he remembered with extraordinary vividness scenes that 
possessed historical significance’. She suggests that the handling of the Chronica 
is perhaps an even better example than that of The French Revolution. So at the 
outset we may well thank Miss Calder for redirecting our attention to a 
historian’s unique narrative power, which would be unforgettable if it were not 
now so often forgotten. 

But there is much more to come. She claims that the manuscripts of many 
famous books exist, but generally in their final form (more or less), and claims 
that Past and Present is practically the only work which survives in all its stages 
from the first draft to the finished masterpiece in the hands of the printer.’ 
Moreover, though Froude notes that the essay was completed during the first 
seven weeks of 1843, she shows that the author must have grunted, exclaimed and 
toiled over it for at least five months beginning in the winter of 1842. So it 
contains the essential Carlyle. We have before us a study in the arts of composition 
demonstrated by an expert who knew he was not perfect, but got as near to 
perfection as he could. 

It is fascinating, as well as instructive, to see Carlyle working at his desk: to 
look over his shoulder ; almost to get inside his skin ; to watch his ideas grow into 


* But in qualification of this claim see ‘David Copperfield: from Manuscript to Print’, 
R.E.S., N.s. i (1950), 247-51. 
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paragraphs ; to investigate the erasures, additions, and substitutions ; and then— 
best of all—to follow what he reads into the simple story told by Jocelyn and 
Samson, touching up episodes and conversations, with his inimitable humour and 
dramatic sense, almost identifying himself with the characters he is calling back 
to life. At the same time Miss Calder insists on his ‘extraordinary fidelity to his 
source’. But the genuine Carlyle was not quite so irrepressible as that. For 
instance he attributes to King John ‘a blackguardly air of quality’ simply because 
he wore a crimson shirt. 

Like most monographists, Miss Calder seems occasionally tempted to make 
just a little too much of her points. She need not have gone so far as Carlyle’s 
penmanship (‘the spirited vertical handwriting’, ‘the physical format’), because 
the facsimiles from the British Museum, as reproduced, are too minute to be 
read without an effort. Nor need she, perhaps, have discussed so fully the shifting 
and subjoining of paragraphs and phrases, or the ‘syntactical patterns’, except 
when specially significant. Most painstaking authors rewrite and redraft as 
persistently as did Carlyle, and realize only too well the problems of literary 
architecture. But, of course we would not have missed any of the parallelisms 
which illustrate the shaping of his thought. 

These are trifling and questionable points. There is no doubt that this study 
of the pen at work is a spirited adventure among our modern humanities. May 
others find an opportunity to follow her example! 

Though the book is avowedly restricted to textual consideration, that is to say, 
Carlyle’s fundamental habits of writing, Miss Calder was well advised just to 
glance, not indeed at the mysteries of creative genius, but at its expression in 
style. Diction, in the mind of her author became an idée fixe almost as much as 
his dyspepsia, and possibly for the same reason. She mentions the influence 
of the Bible and of Jean Paul Richter, but claims that his manner of writing was 
the one and only outlet by which his soul could find its own particular freedom. 
Incidentally she quotes Lessing’s inimitable pronouncement ‘every man has his 
own style like his own nose’. 

Carlyle, like so many Victorians, has inevitably fallen into the shade because 
we no longer care for the romanticism and intuitiveness of his Germanized 
philosophy and his rather high-flown dogmatism. This book reminds us of his 
humanity, his earnestness, and the persuasion that progress is a moral respon- 
sibility only to be shouldered by wise and just men. Above all, we feel the 
force of his literary personality. Here is an artist wrestling with his art, not (as 
usual) reclining after its fulfilment. H. V. RoutH 


Thackeray: A Reconsideration. By J. Y.'T. Greic. Pp. viii+216. London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Greig’s subject is the relationship between Thackeray’s experience and 
his imaginative life, with particular emphasis on the implications of this relation- 
ship for Thackeray’s fiction. He brings to this topic, which is of central impor- 
tance to a proper understanding of Thackeray’s achievement, a close acquaintance 
with Thackeray’s major books and recently published Letters and Private Papers, 
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a vigorous mind, and a command of forthright English. The result is a fresh 
estimate from which most of the tired commonplaces that usually pass for 


criticism of Thackeray’s fiction have been excluded. But the solid merits of 


Mr. Greig’s study are counterbalanced by even more substantial deficiencies. 

The most serious of these is the extremely inimical view that Mr. Greig takes 
of Thackeray. The unwary reader, impressed by Mr. Greig’s full and accurate 
documentation and his seeming reliance on contemporary testimony, might 
mistake his book for a work of impartial scholarship. It is actually not a judge’s 
summary of the evidence, but the case for the prosecution. Thackeray’s state- 
ments in his letters are read unsympathetically and without allowance for their 
author’s habitual self-depreciation. The comments of his enemies are accepted 
as gospel; the far more numerous and convincing judgements of his friends are 
ignored or explained away as instances of partisan special pleading. One illustra- 
tion of Mr. Greig’s procedure must suffice. He makes a great deal of the pungent 
pages in which Mr. Michael Sadleir in 1931 summed up Victorian opinion 
hostile to Thackeray. Yet Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith two years later clearly 
demonstrated that Mr. Sadleir’s position was untenable.’ And after the publica- 
tion of Thackeray’s Letters and Private Papers Mr. Sadleir himself felt constrained 
to utter ‘a humble confession of error from one who thought to read Thackeray 
aright, but in fact grossly maligned him. In a book about Bulwer Lytton, pub- 
lished fifteen years ago, I drew conclusions as to Thackeray’s character from a 
number of his periodical writings and from reminiscences of hostile or unper- 
ceptive contemporaries, which conclusions are now proved to have been 
mistaken.’? 

Hardly less damaging in its effect upon Mr. Greig’s critical perspective is the 
inadequacy of his conception of what fiction should be. His basic assumptions 
derive from a pair of dubious generalizations in an essay by Mr. E. M. Forster, 
‘that all literature tends towards a condition of anonymity, and that, so far as 
words are creative, a signature merely distracts us from their true significance’. 
By his acceptance of these premisses (which are contradicted by the practice of 
many of the great novelists of the world) Mr. Greig is compelled to denounce 
the autobiographical element in Thackeray’s fiction, instead of presenting it in 
its true light as the source of Thackeray’s principal strengths as well as of his 
weaknesses. 

Mr. Greig’s unfavourable conception of Thackeray’s character is, of course, 
integral to this part of his thesis. He makes it a particular ground of complaint 
that Thackeray lacked ‘a stable and undeviating mind’ and ‘a systematic philo- 
sophy of human nature’; that his theory of society is now obvious, now con- 
tradictory; that in sum he was not a ‘well integrated’ personality. Few readers 
will concur in this opinion. Indeed, Mr. G. M. Young has recently shown in 
these pages [xxiv (1948), p. 342] that Thackeray’s thought was at any rate suffici- 
ently coherent to make him, ‘with Dickens and Carlyle, the third great moralist 
of his time’. But surely Mr. Greig’s criterion has little relevance in judging 
’ ‘In Defence of Thackeray’, Nineteenth Century, cxiv (July 1933), 103-13. 

2 ‘William Makepeace Thackeray’, ibid., cxl (July 1946), 50. 
3 The Hogarth Essays (New York, 1928), p. 58. 
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Thackeray as a novelist. By Mr. Greig’s standards Jeremy Bentham must be 
ranked very high. Yet one hardly needs to recall John Stuart Mill’s devastating 
analysis of ‘the completeness of limited men’ to doubt if Thackeray’s fiction 
would have been better had its author more closely resembled Bentham. ‘A 
novel is an impression,’ Hardy reminds us, ‘not an argument.’ 

By his choice of title Mr. Greig invites comparison between his book and 
George Saintsbury’s A Consideration of Thackeray, published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1931 but consisting exclusively of the prefaces that Saints- 
bury supplied to the 1908 edition of Thackeray’s Works. Saintsbury had access 
to only a fraction of the evidence at Mr. Greig’s disposal, yet our verdict can 
hardly be in Mr. Greig’s favour. He has chosen to write in the tradition of the 
‘slashing article’ as penned by Thackeray’s Mr. Bludyer in the bad old days of 
tomahawk journalism. In shorter compass his parti pris might have yielded a 
provocative bad-tempered essay. Stated at length it becomes wearisome and 
irritating in its manifest injustice, while the ripe deliverances of Saintsbury, the 
product of sympathy as well as knowledge, remain the soundest criticism of 
Thackeray that has yet been written. Gorpon N. Ray 


The Poems of Matthew Arnold. Edited by C. F. Tinker and H. F. Lowry. 
Pp. xxxii+510. (Oxford editions of Standard Authors.) London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. 8s. 6d. net. 


The editors of the present edition began their Preface to The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, a Commentary (1940) with the words: “This is the companion volume to 
a new edition of the complete Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold, to be pub- 
lished, it is hoped, in 1941.’ This, we take it, is that new edition. Meanwhile the 
original O.S.A. edition of 1909 had been superseded in 1942 (or 1943, according 
to its dust-cover) by one (reviewed in this Journal, July 1948) which added the 
few poems first published after 1868, and, in the textual apparatus, the readings 
introduced after that date. The material thus assembled was very valuable, but 
its arrangement was unavoidably awkward, since the variants were divided 
between footnotes and tail-notes. The chief advantages of this new edition are 
the clear and compact appearance of the textual variants, all placed at the foot of 
the page (the ‘tail’ being reserved for Arnold’s own notes), and the enrichment 
of these by a number of manuscript readings. 

The editors have had access to manuscript versions of twenty-seven poems or 
parts of poems (listed on p. xvi) and two copies of printed texts annotated with 
Arnold’s own revisions, often not adopted in subsequent editions. There is 
special interest in the manuscript readings of ‘Calais Sands’ (here first made 
available in full) and of ‘Quiet Work’ (a poem which cost Arnold a lot of trouble) 
and in parts of ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ (where one occasionally seems to detect 
Arnold removing Tennysonian echoes). There are also some curiosities, such as 
a reading in the Shakespeare sonnet: ‘And thou whose wit to highest heaven did 
go’ for ‘And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know’. 

A further advantage seems to be claimed in the publishers’ statement that this 
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edition contains ‘for the first time all the poems that Matthew Arnold is known 
to have written’. It is difficult to see what is meant by this. No poems have in 
fact been added to the 1942 edition, neither the fragments in the Clough letters 
nor the five ‘unpublished poems’ in the editors’ Commentary; and one small but 
not negligible group, the translations from the Iliad (in On Translating Homer), 
has been taken away. More regrettably, the Merope preface of 1858, a critical 
document of some importance and included in the 1942 edition, has been 
dropped. The familiar but out-of-date critical introduction by Quiller-Couch 
of course goes, and its substitute must be sought, and very amply found, in the 
Commentary. 

The other noticeable changes are in the choice of text and the order and 
classification. The text follows for the most part the Library edition of 1888, and 
the order preserves, as did that of the Commentary, Arnold’s final arrangement 
into ‘Earlier poems’, ‘Narrative’, ‘Lyrical’, ‘Elegiac’, and so on (as in the Globe 
edition) instead of that of chronology. The reader wishing to reconstruct, for 
example, the peculiar unity of the Empedocles volume is thus put to a little 
inconvenience. The original chronology of publication and the successive 
reappearances of separate poems are, however, made clear by notes at the head of 
each poem. 

KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


The Theatre of the British Isles excluding London. A Bibliography. 
Compiled by ALFRED LOEWENBERG. Pp. ix+75. London: Printed for the 
Society for Theatre Research, 1950 (for 1949). Distributed only to members 
of the Society. 

This bibliography, the first annual publication of the Society for Theatre 
Research, will be especially welcomed by those members of the Society who are 
engaged in following the provincial by-ways of theatrical history in the last 250 
years. It is in every way unfortunate that the compiler died when the book was 
still in the printer’s hands: his death has taken from his fellow members the 
opportunity of expressing to him their appreciation of his work, and it has meant, 
too, that the book has appeared without the compiler’s own foreword in which the 
range and plan of the bibliography would doubtless have been exactly indicated. 
A note by the publications sub-committee of the Society refers to omissions 
caused by ‘exigencies of space’ and describes the list as ‘not intended to be 
exhaustive’. It would have been useful to know more precisely where Dr. 
Loewenberg intended to draw the line of exclusion. 

A ‘General Section’, of seven and a half pages, is followed by an alphabetical 
series of place-headings, under each of which are listed the relevant books, 
articles, single-sheet publications, and collections of play-bills. The items 
included in the General Section are arranged in chronological order of publica- 
tion, the earliest being A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke, 1755. 
Modern works of scholarship are included, but it appears haphazardly: Sir 
Edmund Chambers’s The English Folk-Play and Professor Bentley’s The 
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Jacobean and Caroline Stage are here, but not The Medieval Stage, The Eliza- 
bethan Stage, or (despite the important lists of provincial theatres in the nine- 
teenth-century volumes) any of Professor Nicoll’s histories. Reference to the 
masque is omitted (for neither Reyher nor Brotanek is mentioned), yet John 
Nichols’s volumes on the progresses of Elizabeth and James are included. 
Although writings on miracles and folk-plays are mentioned, Withington’s 
English Pageantry is not. The chronological arrangement of the writings in this 
General Section is no great hindrance to the reader, for it is short enough to be 
examined at little more than a glance. But a fuller list of this kind would need 
to be subdivided under period-headings. 

Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, in his introduction to the volume, says that ‘complete- 
ness’ has been the aim in dealing with miracle plays, university and school 
performances, yet one may note the omission of Dr. Boas’s articles on the late- 
sixteenth-century performances of religious plays at and near Tewkesbury, of 
the chapter on university prologues in Dr. A. N. Wiley’s Rare Prologues and 
Epilogues, 1642-1700, and of a number of original and modern editions of uni- 
versity plays (e.g. the Parnassus plays, Narcissus). The section-headings do not 
include certain places where we know of theatrical performances in the seven- 
teenth century (e.g. Apthorpe) which have in recent times been studied in some 
detail. Under many headings there are reférences to articles in Notes and Queries, 
but it would have been useful if the title or subject-matter of each article could 
have been briefly indicated: as the list stands, any such references might be to 
medieval or to nineteenth-century performances. Only an occasional attempt is 
made to include editions of early plays either certainly or probably first acted 
outside London: we can find Tatham’s Love Crowns the End under ‘Bingham’ 
but not, for example, Sampson’s The Vow-Breaker (Nottingham), The London 
Chaunticleers, Brewer’s The Love-Sick King (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), Shirley's 
The Royal Master (Dublin), Philotus (Edinburgh), Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament (Croydon), Knevet’s Rhodon and Iris (Norwich). No reference is 
made to the likely seventeenth-century performance of an abridged Henry IV 
at Surrenden (cf. Halliwell-Phillips’s edition of this text for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1845). Nor is Professor Sisson’s Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age 
included in the bibliography, despite its copious information concerning pro- 
vincial performances. 

It is clear that Dr. Loewenberg had particularly in mind the needs of those 
who are working on provincial theatres and companies from 1700 to 1900. Even 
within those limits omissions may be noted: Francis Gentleman’s adaptation of 
Oroonoko, first acted at Edinburgh in 1760 and printed in Glasgow in the same 
year, and Richard Sicklemore’s The Dream, privately printed at Lewes after its 
performance at Brighton in 1796, are among the eighteenth-century plays whose 
publication might have been recorded. And, although the note by the publica- 
tions sub-committee draws attention to the omission of many biographies, this 
list should include The Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds Written by Himself 
(1826), with its amusing and instructive information concerning modish 
theatricals in the late eighteenth century. 

It would be ungrateful to demand a completeness that the volume does not 
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claim. There is no doubt that the Society’s members will find Dr. Loewenberg’s 
guidance valuable, and they will not expect more from it than the limits of time 
and space allowed. When the Society is able to commission a larger under- 
taking of this kind, a labour of years, Dr. Loewenberg’s work will provide the 
basis for the fuller bibliography that he did not live to make. 

CLIFFORD LEECH 


SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MACDONALD 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY 
Vol. xxxiti, No. 1, September 1950 
A manuscript source of the Book of St. Albans (A. L. Binns), pp. 15-24. 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 

Vol. xii, No. 1, December 1950 
Bishop Butler and the church of his age (Norman Sykes), pp. 1-14. 
Hardy’s tragic synthesis (J. E. Harrison), pp. 20-26. 


ELH 

Vol. xvii, No. 3, September 1950 
Petrus id est Christus: word play in Piers Plowman, the B-text (Bernard F. 
Huppé), pp. 163-9. 
The nature of Dr. Johnson’s rationalism (J. H. Hagstrum), pp. 191-205. 
Of beauty and reality in Keats (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 206-13. 


Vol. xvit, No. 4, December 1950 
The role of Morgan le Fay in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Denver 
Ewing Baughan), pp. 241-51. 
Knight’s Tale 38 (Edward B. Ham), pp. 252-61. 
Manhood and valor in two Shakespearean tragedies (Eugene M. Waith), 


pp. 262-73. 
. (Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra.} 


Joseph Hall and John Milton (Audrey Chew), pp. 274-95. 

John Rich and the first Covent Garden Theatre (Howard P. Vincent), pp. 
296-306. 

‘Visible essences’ in The Mayor of Casterbridge (Howard O. Brogan), pp. 
397-23. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Vol. xxxi, No. 6, December 1950 
Harry Bailly and Godelief (Kemp Malone), pp. 209-15. 
Some notes on Shakespeare’s text (A. Koszul), pp. 215-17. 
Points of Modern English syntax (P. A. Erades), pp. 233-7. 
4890.6 14 
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Essays IN CRITICISM 
Vol. i, No. 1, January 1951 
Matthew Arnold and the modern dilemma (John Holloway), pp. 1-16. 
Centenary Eclogue: a conversation about Wordsworth (Kenneth Muir), 
PP- 17-37- 
Dorset Hardy (L. A. G. Strong), pp. 42-50. 
A note on the ‘Family Reunion’ (J. Middleton Murry), pp. 67-73. 


Elementary, my dear Hotson! A caveat for literary detectives (F. W. 
‘ Bateson), pp. 81-8. 

: [Interprets Shakespeare’s Sonnet cvii.] 

Contributions to a dictionary of critical terms. I. Comedy of Manners 


(F.W.B.), pp. 89-93. 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
Vol. xiv, No. 1, November 1950 
Military rank in Shakespeare (Paul A. Jorgensen), pp. 17-41. 


Richard Steele’s Censorium (John Loftis), pp. 43-66. 
[Steele’s private theatre.] 


England in 1609 (G. P. V. Akrigg), pp. 75-94. 




































Mopern LANGUAGE NOTES 

Vol. lxv, No. 7, November 1950 
Three obscure English proverbs (Roland M. Smith), pp. 441-7. 

7 Chaucer allusions in the letters of Sir Walter Scott (Roland M. Smith), 
pp. 448-55. 
Heine’s Geoffrey Rudél und Melisande von Tripoli and Arnold’s Tristram and 
Iseult and The Church of Brou (Guy A. Battle), pp. 466-7. 
The development of the flower passage in ‘Lycidas’ (Henry Hitch Adams), 
pp. 468-72. 
The composition of Wilde’s “The Harlot’s House’ (J. D. Thomas), pp. 
485-8. 
Notes on Yeats’s ‘Lapis Lazuli’ (A. Norman Jeffares), pp. 488-91. 

Vol. lxv, No. 8, December 1950 
The Ralegh-Essex rivalry and Mother Hubberds Tale (Charles E. Mounts), 
PP- 509-13. 
‘Sooth’ in Keats, Milton, Shakespeare, and Dr. Johnson (D. J. Greene), 
PP- 514-17. 
“Mynstralcie and noyse’ in the House of Fame (Roland M. Smith), pp. 521- 
30. 
Clerk Jankyn’s motive (Eugene E. Slaughter), pp. 530-4. 

[In Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Prologue.]} 


; A note on the Prologues to the Legend of Good Women (James R. Hulbert), 
PP- 534-6. 
The Green Knight’s harts and bucks (Walter J. Ong), pp. 536-9. 


The Whistler, bird of omen (Thomas P. Harrison, Jr.), pp. 539-41. 
[In Spenser.] 
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“Noseled’ and ‘Snotty-Nose’ (J. Wilson McCutchan), pp. 541-2. 

[Earlier examples than found in O.E.D.] 
The source of Jonson’s definition of comedy (Henry L. Snuggs), pp. 543-4. 
A note on ‘Lycidas’ (Wm. B. Hunter, Jr.), p. 544. 
The text of the English xylographic poem on the Seven Virtues (T. O. 
Mabbott), p. 545. 
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MoperN LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xlv, No. 3, fuly 1950 


The true source of John Heywood’s ‘Johan Johan’ (T. W. Craik), pp. 289-95. 
A forgotten poet. William Chamberlayne and ‘Pharonnida’ (A. E. Parsons), 
pp. 296-311. 

The Dance of Death in medieval literature. Some recent theories of its 
origin (James M. Clark), pp. 336-45. 

Josua Maler’s visit to England in 1551 (W. D. Robson-Scott), pp. 346-51. 
John Stow’s continuator and the defence of Brute (Joseph Allen Bryant, 
Jr.), PP. 352-4. 


MoperN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlviti, No. 2, November 1950 


Quatrains in Middle English alliterative poems (J. R. Hulbert), pp. 73-81. 

Milton revises The Faerie Queene (Ernest Sirluck), pp. go-6. 

Doctor Gaylard’s Loyal Observator Reviv’d (A. Sanford Limouze), pp. 
—-103. 

71 periodical first published 1722.] 

La Saisiaz and The Nineteenth Century (Hoxie N. Fairchild), pp. 104-11. 

The making of an elegy: Yeats’s ‘In Memory of Major Robert Gregory’ 

(Marion Witt), pp. 112-21. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS 
34ste Faarg., Afl. 4, 1 October 1950 


Shakespeare and Nathan Field (William Peery), pp. 238-45. 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN (Helsinki) 
Vol. li, Nos. 7-8, 1950 


Nochmals zu den me. Ratschligen des Vaters (F. Holthausen), pp. 189-90. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. cxcv, No. 22, 28 October 1950 


Musicians in early university drama (Nan Cooke Carpenter), pp. 470-2. 
‘Macbeth’ at Windsor in 1829 (W. G. B.), p. 473. 

‘King John’—textual notes (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 473-4. 

Dr. Johnson at Chatsworth (Harold H. Scudder), pp. 474-5. 

Two Mary Shelley letters (C. L. Cline), pp. 475-6. 
Trollope’s library (Lance O. Tingay), pp. 476-8. 
Robert Bridges: a source (Arnold H. J. Baines), p. 478. 
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Vol. cxcv, No. 23, 11 November 1950 
The history of Chaucer’s miller (Margaret Galway), pp. 486-8. 
‘Several worthies’ (Geoffrey Ashe), pp. 492-3. 
[Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1V. iii. 251.] 
Defoe’s ‘New Discovery’ and ‘Pacificator’ (Andrew M. Wilkinson), pp. 
496-8. 
Boswell, Burke, and the ‘Life of Johnson’ (Colin J. Horne), pp. 498-9. 
Keats, Swift, and Pliny the Elder (David Bonnell Green), pp. 499-501. 
John Payne Collier and his fabrications (Sydney Race), pp. 501-2. 


Vol. cxcv, No. 24, 25 November 1950 

William Strachey (Geoffrey Ashe), pp. 508-11. 
[Author of one of the sources of The Tempest.] 

Ben Jonson and John Florio (R. C. Simonini, Jr.), pp. 512-13. 

A test for Shakespearian variants (Kenneth Muir), pp. 513-14. 

An unrecorded medical translation by Smollett (Francesco Cordasco), p. 516. 

Dr. Johnson and science (A. D. Atkinson), pp. 516-19. 
[See N. and Q. cxcv. 338-41; continued 9 December, pp. 541-4: 23 December, 
pp. 561-3.] 

Keats and an Arctic voyager (A. D. Atkinson), p. 521. 

Scott and Jonson (George Burke Johnston), pp. 521-2. 


Vol. cxcv, No. 25, 9 December 1950 
Thomas Bastard’s ‘lost’ satire (Allan G. Chester), pp. 533-4. 
A Biblical connotation in ‘Macbeth’ (F. N. Lees), p. 534. 
Antony, Cleopatra, and Proculeius (David S. Berkeley), pp. 534-5. 
Bibliographical notices of “The Last Battell of the Soule in Death’ (1628-9) 


(J. L. Weir), pp. 535-7. 
[By Zachary Boyd.] 


Literary tastes in 1797 (W. H. Howse), pp. 537-8. 
Crabbe thanks Jeffrey (Strang Lawson), pp. 538-9. 


Vol. cxcv, No. 26, 23 December 1950 
John Locke and John Aubrey (Maurice Cranston), pp. 552-4. 
Some Biblical influences in Shakespeare’s plays (Murray Abend), pp. 554-8. 
Shakespeare link with Shropshire (Cecil G. Gray, H. A. Shield), pp. 558-60. 
Trollope’s first novel (Lance O. Tingay), pp. 563-4. 
A note on Tennyson’s ‘subtle beast’ (Malcolme R. Ware), p. 564. 

Vol. cxcvi, No. 1, 6 fanuary 1951 
Shakespeare’s sonnets (A. D.), pp. 5-6. 
Moslem generosity and Beaumont and Fletcher (Murray Abend), p. 7. 
Carew’s ‘Obsequies to the Lady Anne Hay’ (I. A. Shapiro), pp. 7-8. 


‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’ and Middleton’s moral outlook (Samuel Schoen- 
baum), pp. 8-10. 


Marvell and Buckingham (William R. Orwen), pp. 10-11. 


Late neo-classic taste (R. D. Spector), pp. 11-12. 
[In Smollett’s Critical Review.] 
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Notes on Jane Austen (E. E. Duncan-Jones), pp. 14-16. 
Jeffrey’s dancing hailstones (Strang Lawson), p. 16. 
Philip Sparrow (H. H. Huxley), p. 17. 


Vol. cxcvi, No. 2, 20 January 1951 


Shakespeare emendations (Howard Parsons), pp. 27-9. 
[In Macbeth.]} 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest’ as an opera (O. F. Babler), pp. 30-1. 
Notes on John Gay (A. L. McLeod), pp. 32-4. 
Keats, ‘Oberon’ and Freud (R. F. Rashbrook), pp. 34-7. 


Origin of a cliché (Jacob H. Adler), pp. 38-9. 
[‘Neat but not gaudy.’] 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Vol. lev, No. 6, December 1950 


Structure and prosodic pattern in Shelley’s lyrics (Raymond D. Havens), 
pp. 1076-87. 
Some new sources of Johnson’s Lives (Edward Hart), pp. 1088-1111. 
Johnson’s Shakespeare and the laity: a textual study (Arthur M. Eastman), 
pp. 1112-21. 
Addison’s Cato and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (Robert Halsband), pp. 
1122-9. 
Joseph Hall and Neo-Stoicism (Audrey Chew), pp. 1130-45. 
Sir Thomas Elyot and the integrity of The Two Gentlemen of Verona (Ralph 
M. Sargent), pp. 1166-80. 
The Seven Deadly Sins and the Devil’s Court in the Trinity College 
Cambridge French text of the Ancrene Riwle (W.H. Trethewey), pp. 1233- 
46. 
The sea of faith and the battle by night in Dover Beach (Buckner B. Trawick), 
pp. 1282-3. 
Pope’s The Rape of the Lock considered as a five-act epic (James L. Jackson), 
pp. 1283-7. 
Additional note on Arthurian names (William A. Nitze), pp. at 

[See P.M.L.A. Ixiv, 585 ff.] 


Rivista D1 LETTERATURE MODERNE 
Anno 1, No. 2, Ottobre 1950 


L’ Unita sentimentale dell’ ‘Elegia’ di Gray (Sergio Baldi), pp. 95-105. 
The position of “The Family Reunion’ in the work of T. S. Eliot (Donald 
Carne-Ross), pp. 125-39. 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Vol. iti, 1950-1951 


The rationale of copy-text (W. W. Greg), pp. 19-36. 
Some relations of bibliography to editorial problems (Fredson Bowers), 
pp. 37-62. 
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Some postulates for distributional study of texts (Archibald A. Hill), pp. 
63-95. 
Observations on two Caxton variants (Curt F. Biihler), pp. 97-104. 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida: the relationship of Quarto and Folio 
(Philip Williams), pp. 131-43. 
Mark III: new light on the proof-reading for the First Folio of Shakespeare 
(Charlton Hinman), pp. 145-53. 
Thomas Newcomb: a Restoration printer’s ornament stock (C. William 
Miller), pp. 155~70. 
Thomas Drue’s Duchess of Suffolk: a Protestant drama (Leslie Mahin 
Oliver), pp. 241-6. 

[Produced 1623, printed 1631.] 
The composition and printing of Middleton’s A Mad World, My Masters 
(Gerald J. Eberle), pp. 246-52. 
Notes on Restoration plays (Robert N. E. Megaw, Homer Goldberg, and 
Frederick O. Waller), pp. 252-5. 
The early editions of Addison’s Campaign (Robert D. Horn), pp. 256-61. 
The first anthologies of English literary criticism, Warton to Haslewood 
(Rodney M. Baine), pp. 262-5. 
Printer’s copy for Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer (Atcheson L. Hench), pp. 265-6. 
An unrecorded early anthology of Crabbe (Franklin P. Batdorf), pp. 266-7, 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlvii, No. 4, October 1950 


‘Oxford Reformers’ and Scholasticism (Edward L. Surtz), pp. 547-56. 
Honesty in Othello (Paul A. Jorgensen), pp. 557-67. 
The main outline of Chapman’s Byron (Peter Ure), pp. 568-88. 
“That two-handed engine’ and Savonarola (Edward S. Le Comte), pp. 
589-606. 
Burlesque criticism of the ballad in Mist’s Weekly Fournal (A. Sanford 
Limouze), pp. 607-18. 

[Periodical first published 1716.] 
A new source of evidence for Sheridan’s authorship of The Camp and The 
Wonders of Derbyshire (George Woods Williams), pp. 619-28. 
Radiance in The White Doe of Rylstone (Ellen Douglas Leyburn), pp. 629-33. 
Imagery, ideas, and design in Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind (Stewart C. 
Wilcox), pp. 634-49. 


Tue Liprary CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Vol. iv, No. 1, Fall 1950 


The Homer of the North translates Homer (Wilson M. Hudson), pp. 25-42. 
[Macpherson’s translation of the Iliad, 1773.] 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 





Fuly—December 1950 


{Unless otherwise stated, London is the place and 1950 the date of each publication.] 


Apams, H. H., and B. Hatuaway (eds.). 
Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age. 
New York. pp. xx+412. 36s. 

ArmsTRONG, A. M., A. Mawer, F. M. 
STENTON, and B. Dickrns (eds.). The 


Place-Names of Cumberland. 2 vols. 
Cambridge. pp. viii+258; 259-457. 
36s. 


Banks, T. H. Milton’s Imagery. New 
York. pp. xiv+260. $3.50; 22s. 6d. 

Beppogs, T. L. Plays and Poems, ed. H. W. 
Donner. pp. Ixxxiv+416. 12s. 6d. 

Boas, F. S. (ed.). The Year’s Work in 
English Studies. Vol. xxix, 1948. 
pp. 296. 12s. 6d. 

Bonjour, A. The Digressions in Beowulf. 
Oxford. pp. xvi+80. 7s. 6d. 

BoswELL, J. Life of Johnson, &c. Revised 
and enlarged edn. by L. F. Powell. 
Vols. v and vi. Oxford. pp. xxviii+ 595; 
x+484. 63s. the two vols. 

BriTisH ACADEMY. — vol. xxxi, 
1945. Pp. xii+424. 


BRUNNER, Die satiesiee Sprache. 
Erster Band. Halle. pp. xx+352. 
RM. 12. 

Crare, J. Selected Poems, ed. G. Grigson. 
pp. viii-+246. 10s. 6d. 

Craic, H. The Enchanted Glass. Oxford. 
pp. xiv-+293. 12s. 6d. 


Craiciz, Sir W. The Romantic Poetry of 
Iceland. Glasgow. pp. 30. No price 
given. 

Deroz, D. Robinson Crusoe. Ubersetzt 
von "A. Tuhten. Leipzig. pp. 335. No 
price given. 

DockHorn, K. Der deutsche Historismus 
-) a, Géttingen. pp. 230. DM. 
14.80. 

Donner, H. W. De Dédas Uppror. Abo, 
_ 1949. pp. 83795- No price given. 

Svenska Oversattningar av Shake- 
" speare’s Macbeth. I. Abo. pp. iii+ 148. 
No price given. 

Downer, A. S. (ed.). English Institute 

Essays 1949. New York. pp. x+186. 


= H. From Marlowe to Shaw. pp. 320. 
15s. 

Garrop, H. W. Genius Loci and Other 
Essays. Oxford. pp.x+131. 7s. 6d. 
Gossg, P. (introd.). A Catalogue of the 
Gosse Correspondence. Leeds. pp. xvi 
+80. 55. 





GranT, W. and D. Murison (eds.). The 
Scottish National Dictionary, vol.. iii, 
Part iii. Aberdeen. pp. 31-142. No 
price given. 

Herrick, M. T. Comic Theory in the Six- 
teenth Century. Urbana, Ill. pp. viii+ 
248. $3.50. 

Hopeart, M. J. C. The Ballads. pp. 184. 


7s. 6d. 

Htsner, W. Die Stimmen der Meister. 
Berlin. pp. xii+536. DM. 22 

Hunt, Leicu. Dramatic Criticism 1808- 
1831, ed. L. H. and C. W. Houtchens. 
pp. xiii+347. 215. 

Huxiey, H. H. The Carmen Saeculare of 
C. S. Calverley. Proc. Leeds Philosoph. 
Soc. vi, Part vii, pp. 472-81. 

JAMESON, StorM. The Writer’s Situation 
and Other Essays. pp. vi+200. 10s. 6d. 

Jounson, M. The Sin of Wit: Swift as a 
Poet. New York. pp. xviii+145. $2.50. 

Jones, D. The Pronunciation of English. 
3rd edn. Cambridge. pp. xx+207. 
10s. 6d. 

Jonson, B. Ed. C. H. Herford, P. and E. 
Simpson. Vols. ix and x. Oxford. pp. 
XVi+732; xii+710. 35s. each. 

Kersy-Mi.uer, C. (ed.). Memoirs of the 
Extraordinary Life, Works, and Dis- 
coveries of Martinus Scriblerus. New 
Haven. . rig 32s. 6d. 


Ku txkarl, N. M. (ed.). Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. Allahabad and Banaras. pp. iv+ 
477. Rs 5/8/. 


Lawrence, W. W. Chaucer and the Can- 
terbury Tales. pp. xii+184. 12s. 6d. 
Lerranc, A. A la découverte de Shakes- 
peare. Tome ii. Paris. pp. xxviii+ 522. 

870 fr. 

Levin, H. (ed.). Perspectives of Criticism. 
Cambridge, Mass. pp. xviii+248. 25s. 

Lisrary Notes. Newman Ivey White Me- 
morial Issue. Durham, N.C. pp. 60. 
No price given. 

LinpkvisT, K.-G. Studies on the Local 
Sense of the Prepositions in, at, on, and 
to in Modern English. Lund. pp. 429. 
Sw. Kr. 19. 

Litz, F. E. (ed.). Letters—Grave and 
Gay. Washington, D.C. pp. xx+266. 


4.00. 
Macarege, C. H. G. The Obstetrical As- 
pects of Tristram Shandy (offprint). 
Ulster Medical Journal, May. pp. 12. 
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McCutcueon, R. P. Eighteenth-Century 
Literature. pp. iv+180. 5s. 

Mapan, F. F. A New Bibliography of the 
Eikon Basilike. Oxford. pp. vii+2o00. 
No price given. 

Mattock, W. H. The New Republic, ed. 
J. Max Patrick. Gainesville, Fla. pp. 
xl+237. $4.50. 

Miter, Perry (ed.). The Transcendent- 
alists. An Anthology. Cambridge, Mass. 
PP. xviii+521. 42s. 

Mitton, J. The Life Records. Vol. II, 
1639-1651, ed. J. M. French. New 
Brunswick. pp. viii+395. $5.00. 

Morrison, P. G. Index of Printers, Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers in Pollard and 
Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue. 
Charlottesville, Va. pp. iv+83. $3.50; 


305. 

Nicotson, Marjorie H. The Breaking of 
the Circle. Evanston, Ill. pp. xxii+ 193. 
No price given. 

Noropou.os, J. A. The Platonism of 
Shelley. Durham, N.C., 1949. pp. xiv+ 
671. 56s. 6d. 

ORTHOLOGICAL INsTITUTE. Word-Stress 
and Sentence-Stress. pp. 25. 15. 6d. 

Parrorp, J. H. P. W. P. Ker 1855-1923. 
A Bibliography. pp. 72. 8s. 6d. 

PercivaL, M. O. A Reading of Moby- 
Dick. Chicago. pp. iv+136. 21s. 

Pope, A. An Essay on Man, ed. M. Mack. 
pp. xc+186. 30s. 

Prins, A. A. Geest en Vorm. Leiden. pp. 
24. FI. 1.00. 

Raysor, T. M. (ed.). The English Roman- 
tic Poets. New York. pp. vi+241. 
$2.85. 

Rice, C. The London Theatre in the 
Eighteen-Thirties, ed. A. C. Sprague and 
B. Shuttleworth. pp. x+86. No price 
given. 

Roya Society oF LITERATURE. Essays by 
Divers Hands. N.S., Vol. xxv, ed. Sir E. 
Marsh. pp. viii+149. 12s. 6d. 

Scnaar, C. Notes on Thomas Usk’s Testa- 
ment of Love. Lund. pp. 46. Kr. 3.50. 

Setiery, G. C. The Renaissance. Madi- 
son, Wis. PP. viii+296. $3.75. 





SHAKESPEARE, W. Antony and Chopesa 
ed. J. D. Wilson. Cambridge. pp. xl 
+262. 12s. 6d. 

Romeo and Juliet. The Quarto of 1599 
(Facsimile). 1949. No pagination. 215, 

Simon, IRENE. Formes du roman anglais 
de Dickens a Joyce. Liége, 1949. pp. 
464. 200 fr. 

Srmon, J. Le roman américain au XX® 
siécle. Paris. pp. 200. No price given, } 

Smmpson, P. A List of the Published Writ- 
ings. Oxford. pp. 29. 6s. 

SKELTON, J. A Selection from his Poems, 
ed. V. de S. Pinto. PP. viii+127. 6s. 
Smart, C. Poems, ed. R. Brittain. Prince- 

ton. pp. xiv+326. 255s. 

SPENSER, E. The Shepheardes Calender, 
ed. Anna Maria Crind. Florence. pp, 
Ixvi+369. L. 1,000. 

Tuuresson, B. Middle English Occupa- 
tional Terms. Lund. pp. 285. Sw. 
Kr. 14. 

WaLkerR, IMOGENE B. James Thomson 
[B.V.] A Critical Study. Ithaca. pp. 
xii+212. 20s. 

WALLERSTEIN, RutH. Studies in Seven- 
teenth-Century Poetic. Madison, Wis, 
pp. x+421. $6.50. 

Warkins, W. B. C. Shakespeare and 
Spenser. Princeton. pp. xii+ 339. 32s. 6d. 

WeEpDGwoop, Seventeenth-Century 
English Literature. pp. 186. 53s. 

Westra, M. Savina (ed.). A Talkying 
pe Loue of God. The Hague. pp. xxxif 
+171. FI. 10.00. 

Wuiraker, V. K. The Religious Basis ¢ 
Spenser’s Thought. Stanford, Calif 


Pp. 70. $1.00. 

Witiiams, A. The Characterization 4 
Pilate in the Towneley Plays. East Lan# 
sing. pp. xiv+112. 17s. 6d. 

Wiruycomsg, E. G. (comp.). The Oxfo 
Dictionary of English Christian Nam 
(2nd edn.). Oxford. pp. xlviii+2094) 
10s. 6d. 

Zocca, L.R. Elizabethan Narrative Poetry 
New Brunswick, N.J. pp. xii+ 306 
$5.00. 








